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A/o-me  Mosier 

Writing. 

Dream  dreams  with  words  on  paper. 

Let  your  imagination  soar. 

Let  words  flow  quietly, 

Deep  as  the  sea. 

Let  them  gain  momentum 

Like  water  over  the  dam, 

Below  the  dam  is  rocky, 

The  water  spreads  as  it  rushes. 

There  is  rhythm  in  its  motion. 

That  poem  needs  rhythm,  too. 

A  well  chosen  metaphor 

May  help  the  reader  see 

Just  what  you  had  in  mind. 

Speak  to  the  heart  of  the  reader 

With  words  he  will  understand. 

You  are  bringing  to  him 

A  remembrance  of  love, 

Or  beauty,  some  fun  perhaps, 

A  way  of  life. 

Let  the  reader  relive  life 

Using  your  words. 
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Mrs.  Lizette  Dunham 


My  Life  in  the  Retirement  Home 

I  don't  think  I  ever  thought  I  would  live  in  a 
Retirement  Home,  tho'  I  had  always  said  I  would 
never  live  with  one  of  my  children.  I  feel  I  would  be 
welcome  to  their  homes,  but  I  wanted  them  to  live 
their  own  lives  and  I  didn't  want  to  take  on  their 
responsibilities. 

But  the  time  came  when  my  husband  I  were 
sick — I  critically  ill  and  there  was  no  one  to  look 
after  us,  nor  could  we  hire  anyone — so — This  was 
our  haven  of  care  and  security.  With  the  excellent 
care  and  goodness  of  the  nurses  and  aides  on  the 
3rd  floor  of  the  Health  Center,  I  am  alive  and 
reasonably  well  at  this  time.  I  was  promoted  to  the 
2nd  floor  after  many  months  and  then  well  enough 
to  come  to  the  Retirement  home. 

I  think  many  of  my  friends  feel  sorry  for  me — I 
do  not  agree  with  them  in  many  ways.  I  do  miss 
my  home,  my  car,  a  place  for  my  loved  ones  and 
friends  to  come  and  visit  and  let  me  cook  special 
food  for  them  and  they  tell  me,  no  one  can  cook 
just  like  "Nannie."  Here  I  have  my  own  room, 
small  but  livable — I  am  blessed  with  3  meals  a 
day — sometimes  it  isn't  exactly  what  I  want  or  the 
way  I  like  it,  but  I  remember  at  home,  there  were 
times  like  this.  There  is  always  a  Physicians  As- 
sistant, who  looks  after  us  and  when  necessary 
sends  us  to  a  Doctor  or  a  Hospital.  We  have 
nurses  on  every  floor  who  watch  over  us  and  very 
often  pet  us — we  like  that!  I  have  found  lovely 
friends  who  respond  to  us  with  kind  words,  smiles 


and  companionship.  We  help  each  other.  There 
are  some  sick,  blind,  crippled,  deaf  and  lonely.  We 
all  have  a  mission  to  help  those  less  fortunate.  We 
are  not  only  entertained  by  the  staff  here,  we  are 
entertained  by  lovely  people  from  Durham  and 
surrounding  groups  who  give  parties,  decorate 
our  tables  and  Christmas  trees  and  volunteer  in 
so  many  ways  to  help  and  make  us  happy.  We 
have  a  beautiful  new  van  to  take  us  to  our  appoint- 
ments to  the  dentist,  doctor,  etc.  We  have  a  lovely 
Chapel  where  we  can  worship  and  Chaplains  for 
our  spiritual  needs.  We  have  classes  in  exercise, 
creative  writing,  music  lessons,  supervised 
games,  and  many  other  opportunities  too  numer- 
ous to  mention — but  best  of  all,  as  we  grow  older 
is  the  sense  of  security  we  feel  and  the  assurance 
that  we  will  be  taken  care  of  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
While  I  miss  my  home,  my  car,  my  yard,  my 
shrubs  and  flowers  this  fall,  how  happy  I  have  felt 
not  to  have  my  large  yard  raked  of  leaves,  pine 
cones  and  pine  needles — to  worry  about  getting 
shrubs  fertilized  and  trimmed,  gutters  cleaned  out 
and  be  conscious  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
house,  the  appliances,  etc. 

So — we  don't  need  pity  for  living  in  the  Retire- 
ment Home,  we  feel  fortunate  indeed  and  want 
others  to  feel  that  way  about  us.  Everyone  will 
reach  this  senior  age  some  day  and  my  prayer  is 
that  they  will  be  looked  after  and  cared  for  as  we 
are. 


Murrell  Ed  I'm 


My  Retirement  Home 

One  small  dark  room 
Large  enough  for  a  bed — 
A  large  soft  easy  chair. 
Another  for  a  welcome  guest 
A  window  through  which  I  see 
Slightly  waving  branches  of  a  tree 
But  not  the  red  Azaleas  beneath. 
This  is  my  home. 
And  yet. 

The  large  comfortable  chair 
Invites  me  to  rest  and  read. 
Or  tempts  me  to  take  a  nap. 
To  dream  of  past  happy  days 
Stared  in  memory  for  such  a  time. 
Away  from  ceasless  chatter  of  people. 
Television  brings  me  a  concert 
or  Play — The  day  is  over.  Sleep  invites  me  to 
forget — and  dream. 
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Mae  Brothers 

Our  Grounds 

Our  Home  is  surrounded  by 
Stately  Pines,  whispering  softly, 
I'll  give  strength  and  protection  to  all 
In  Spring,  Summer,  Winter  or  Fall. 

Our  azaleas  clustered  by  buildings  and  walks 
Dressed  in  robes  red,  pink  and  white 
Acknowlege  a  word  or  smile  with  Pure  delight. 

Our  feathered  friends  along  the  way 
Give  us  a  note  of  cheer 
As  through  the  leaves  they  trip 
Or  from  limb  to  limb  they  flip. 

Now  we  follow  curving  paths 
That  lead  us  by  a  little  lake 
Where  we  quietly  watch  fish  jump  and  play 
As  they  grab  crumbs  dropped  by  friends  passing 
that  way. 

We  feel  as  God  looks  at 

Our  Grounds  so  carefully  groomed 

He  would  say:  "It  is  good!" 


John  N.  Robbins 

Day  Dreams 

lonely  old  men.... dozing  in  the  pale  autumn 
sun. . . .  rocking  on  the  porch. . . .  nodding. . . .  dream- 
ing dreams  of  long  ago.... day  dreams.... of 
things  that  were. . . .  and  things  that  never  were. . . . 

of  conquests  made. . . .  and  opportunities  missed 
....battles  won.... and  battles  lost.... business 
deals.... success.... failures.... ball  games  won 
....  and  some  that  were  not. . . .  sermons  preached 
....the  smell  of  printer's  ink.... and  operating 
rooms. ...  the  druggist's  counter. . . .  rows  of  figures 
in  rows  of  ledgers. ...the  fresh  scent  of  newly 
plowed  earth  in  spring.... the  lowing  of  cattle  at 
eventide.... 

fantasies. . . .  floating  on  clouds. ...  of  cigar  smoke 
....dancing  girls.... music  of  Kay  Kiser,  Harry 
James....  and  the  Dorsey  brothers....  silent 
movies.... strolls  in  the  park. ...with  the  prettiest 
girl  in  town.... Fourth  of  July  parades.... youth 
....love....  laughter.  ...when  the  world  was 
young. ...  an  adventure  just  to  be  alive. . . . 
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dreams  of  parties. . .  .moonlight. . . .  midnight 
walks.... holding  hands  with  that  one  girl.... who 
vowed  to  wait.... and  be  true.... and  ran  away 
....with  another  man.... 

the  girl  who  made  no  promises.... but  waited 
....and  remained  true.... and  did  not  run  away 
....  but  stayed  by  your  side. . . . 

wedding  bells. . .  .flowers  on  the  altar. . . . radiant 
bride.... all  in  white.... nervous  groom.... honey- 
moon.... magic  days  and  nights.... perfect  days 
. . . .  perfect  love. . . .  memories. . . .  sundrenched 
days  at  the  seashore. ...  red  and  gold  leaves  of 
mountains  in  autumn.... white  fields  of  winter 
....first  Christmas  together.... green  magic  of 
spring. ...  a  world  of  fascination. . . .  love  and  blos- 
soms.... "days  of  wine  and  roses".... of  happi- 
ness. . . .  and  never-ending  love. . . . 

days  of  toil  and  responsibility.... for  the  lives 
....well-being.... and  happiness.... of  wife  and 
children. . . .  days  of  sorrow. . . .  days  of  bliss. . . . 

days  of  fulfillment.... and  pride.... stalwart 
sons. . . .  and  lovely  daughters. . . .  and  the  girl  who 
did  not  run  away. ...  but  was  beside  you. ...  all  the 
way. . . .  two  lives  well  spent. ...  no  regrets. ...  only 
happy  memories. . . . 

dreams  of  long  ago. ...  memories  to  warm  an 
old  man's  heart.... through  cold  days  and  nights 
....all  winter  long.... when  time,  like  the  days 
....  grows  short. ...  as  we  reach  the  autumn  of  our 
life.... 

remember?. . . .  what?. . . .  sorry. ...  I  forgot. . . . 
must  have  been  wool  gathering. . . . 


Dr.  J.V.  Turner 

Thought 

Oh,  the  battles  I  have  fought 

On  the  battlefield  of  thought 

Where  the  tensions  and  the  strife 

Are  so  much  a  part  of  life. 

In  the  labyrinth  of  choice 

There  can  be  no  other  voice 

Since  God  ordained  such  solitude 

That  He,  Himself  does  not  intrude. 

So  in  thought  I  stand  alone 

With  decision  all  my  own. 

It  is  hard — this  ever  choosing — 

Whether  winning,  whether  losing 

In  my  never-ending  bout 

In  seeking  faith  devoid  of  doubt. 

I  sink  so  deep  in  a  quagmire 

Twixt  inhibition  and  desire, 

And  flounder  so  in  a  morass 

Of  striving  so  for  happiness. 

I  try  so  hard  but  come  so  short 

Of  reaching  goals  that  I  have  sought. 

But  striving  on  just  has  to  be 

Since  striving  shaped  my  destiny. 
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Mary  Auman 

Morning  Symphony 

Gentle  tones  of  infinite  blue 

That  stir  the  imagination. 
Frothy  clouds  moving  about  slowly, 

Emitting  soft  cadences. 
The  subdued,  reverent  melody 

Of  distant,  darkened  woods. 
The  elusive  strains  of  violets 

Peeping  from  under  leaves. 
Roses  clambering  upward, 

Reaching  the  estatic  high  notes. 
The  merry,  dancing  tunes  of  clovers, 

Gamboling  over  the  hillside. 
Bluets  singing  little  grace  notes, 

Hidden  in  the  grass. 
A  lily  playing  a  lone,  sweet  flute 

On  the  quiet  breeze. 
Tulips  marching  by  to  martial  airs, 

Colors  held  high. 
Then,  sudden  rushing  brisk  winds, 

Cymbals  arousing  the  sprirt. 
And  rolling,  black  clouds, 

Introducing  somber  notes. 
The  soft  music,  in  minor  key, 

Of  sliding  drops  of  rain. 
The  haunting  melody  of  remembered  blossoms, 

Now  wetly  drooping  their  faces. 
Then,  the  blare  of  commanding  trumpets, 

As  the  sun  bursts  through. 
And  the  refrain  repeated  in  the  finale 

Of  a  spirit  reviving  rainbow. 


MARY  AUMAN 


Berenice  Linn  en 

Grand,  Allison  and  I 

Grand,  Allison  and  I  did  go  to 

Niagara  Falls  to  see  the  water  flow 

The  continuous  rushing  volume  to  crash 
On  to  the  rocks  far  below  and  splash 

From  our  table  in  restaurant  across  the  way 
We  were  enchanted  by  the  mist  and  spray 

That  bellowed  up  from  far  below 

Some  times  did  glimpse  a  rainbow 

The  lovely  rose  gardens  we  did  view 
Big  ones  and  little  ones  of  every  hue 

All  nodding  gently  but  sprightly 

They  made  the  day  shine  more  brightly 

When  the  rapids  we  did  see 

The  turbulent  water  rushing  to  the  sea 
Murmuring  and  splashing  as  if  to  say 

Don't  you  see  we  are  happy  and  gay 
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Murrell  Edlin 

Confused 

I'm  really  quite  confused. 
I  don't  know  what  to  eat. 
I  read  there's  too  much  DDT 
In  all  our  good  red  meat 

First  it  was  our  favorite  soup, 
Then  chicken  was  not  safe. 
Soft  drinks,  too,  we  must  give  up 
Because  of  cyclamate. 

Then  a  botulism  scare 
Put  green  beans  on  the  list. 
Tuna  was  another  food 
We  surely  must  resist. 

It  seems  that  very  shortly 
There'll  be  little  safe  food  left. 
I  may  never  die  of  cancer; 
I'll  just  slowly  starve  to  death. 


Murrell  Edlin 


Obesity 

I  am  ashamed  as  I  can  be 

Of  my  state  of  obesity. 

When  friends  say  things  that  are  unkind, 

I  act  as  though  I  didn't  mind. 

They  tell  me  then  what  I  should  do 
In  order  to  lose  a  pound  or  two. 
Some  will  say  it  would  be  wise 
For  me  to  trim  with  exercise. 

Others  say  if  I  want  to  be  lean, 
Eat  spinich  instead  of  vanilla  ice  cream. 
Some  will  say  if  I  want  to  reduce, 
I  only  should  drink  tomato  juice. 

In  Heaven  I'll  not  be  wanting  things 

Like  golden  harps  or  snow  white  wings. 

Just  a  slender  body,  lovely  to  see 

With  curves  each  place  that  curves  should  be. 

Meanwhile,  just  because  it's  handy, 
I'll  have  another  piece  of  candy. 


Berenice  Linnen 

The  Naming  of  a  Child 

Aunt  Dora,  of  Mother's  family,  had  come  from 
Elizabeth,  W.Va.,  to  our  home  in  Nebraska  on  a 
rather  large  ranch.  (It  was  320  acres,  then  Father 
bought  40  more  acres,  making  360  acres.) 

The  school  house  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Aunt  Dora 
had  been  asked  to  teach  the  school.  She  told 
them  she  had  never  taught  in  a  country  school 
before.  She  wrote  her  mother,  who  wrote  back  for 
her  to  take  the  job. 

Aunt  Dora  got  along  fine  and  liked  her  school. 

One  day  in  January,  she  went  to  the  room 
where  her  new  baby  niece  was  and  saw  it  was 
looking  at  her.  Aunt  Dora  saw  that  and  called  to 
my  mother,  "Alice,  the  baby  has  its  eyes  open." 
Then  Aunt  Dora  wanted  to  name  the  baby.  She 
said,  "Roxie."  Mother  said,  "No."  Aunt  Dora  said, 
"Brookie."  Mother  said,  "No,  I  will  name  this  baby. 
Her  name  is  Bernice."  So  that  was  it.  Then,  when  I 
went  to  school,  a  teacher  said  my  name  was 
spelled  wrong.  He  said  it  should  be  "Berenice." 
And  so,  Berenice  was  my  name  ever  after. 
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Lucy  Graham 

VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 

The  campaign  for  woman  suffrage  in  America 
has  long  since  ended.  The  19th  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  giving  the  ballot  to  women 
passed  by  Congress  in  August  1920  ended  the 
agitating,  persuading  and  organizing  people  pro 
and  con  for  its  passage  by  Congress.  That  move- 
ment was  important  and  has  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  position  of  women,  both  politically 
and  socially.  Until  quite  recently  most  historians 
and  political  scientists  have  been  men  and  have 
tended  to  view  things  related  to  women  as  not 
really  important. 

Equality  of  men  and  women  has  been  the  most 
rebellious  force  in  this  nation  once  owned  by  Eng- 
land, and  who  fought  for  and  won  its  indepen- 
dence. By  1 776  equality  had  made  its  way  into  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  says  specif- 
ically, 11  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  them  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Reading  these  rolling  words  one 
might  think  that  "men"  meant  people  —  men  and 
women,  the  part  standing  for  the  whole.  The  18th 
century  did  not  see  it  that  way.  When  the  founding 
fathers  and  men  in  the  streets  looked  at  the  word 
they  saw  men  and  "men"  was  what  they  were 
sure  was  meant  and  not  all  men  but  white  men. 
Women?  and  who  said  anything  about  women? 
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When  the  Constitution  was  written  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  added,  no  one  suggested  that  equality 
applied  to  women.  The  early  laws  of  our  land 
actually  considered  women  the  property  of  their 
husbands  or  fathers.  Only  in  a  few  places  could 
women  own  property  or  have  legal  control  over 
their  children.  The  equality  of  men  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  inferiority  of  women.  Women 
needed  to  be  controlled  by  men  for  their  own 
good.  Their  place  was  in  the  home  because  they 
were  vital  to  family  life.  Although  the  great  majority 
of  American  women  probably  were  treated  kindly, 
still  men  by  law  were  their  lords  and  masters. 

The  woman's  suffrage  movement  had  no  dated 
beginning  but  the  real  struggle  began  with  the 
gradual  awakening  of  American  women  to  their 
lowly  position.  It  was  a  long  struggle  to  gain  first 
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the  simple  right  to  speak  her  opinions.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  present  generation  of  young  Americans  to 
realize  how  hard  some  of  our  grandmothers  had 
to  fight  for  rights  that  are  now  taken  for  granted. 
Leadership  in  the  movement  was  slow  in  devel- 
oping. Higher  education  available  to  a  few  women 
and  the  admission  of  more  to  universities  where 
once  only  men  attended,  developed  the  leader- 
ship necessary  to  begin  the  movement. 

A  strong  women's  rights  movement  got  under 
way  under  the  influence  and  leadership  of  compe- 
tent, influential  women  —  Elizabeth  Stanton, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucretia  Mott,  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  and  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Show  were 
the  leading  pioneers  of  the  struggle  for  women 
suffrage.  Organizations  headed  by  these  leaders 
increased  the  pressure  on  political  leaders  and 
petitions  flooded  the  halls  of  Congress  demand- 
ing votes  and  equal  rights  for  women.  To  Eliza- 
beth Stanton  goes  the  distinction  of  calling  the  first 
women's  rights  convention  in  1848  —  and 
shocked  everyone  with  her  proposal  that  women 
should  have  the  ballot.  Coming  out  of  this  conven- 
tion were  resolutions  providing  a  program  of  ac- 
tion which  was  to  become  the  formal  begining  of  a 
feminine  movement.  These  resolutions  included: 

1 .  The  abolition  of  slavery. 

2.  Prohibition. 

3.  Dress  reform,  including  the  right  to  wear  trou- 
sers. 

4.  The  right  to  own  land  in  their  own  name. 

5.  To  supervise  the  upbringing  of  their  own 
children. 

6.  To  divorce  errant  husbands  with  reasonable 
ease. 


7.  To  keep  the  money  they  earned. 

8.  The  right  to  vote. 

These  resolutions  provided  a  program  of  action. 
All  were  passed  unanimously  except  the  right  to 
vote.  The  struggle  lasted  for  another  72  years. 

The  constitutional  amendment  giving  women 
the  right  to  vote  was  introduced  in  Congress  time 
after  another.  Women's  rights  organizations  mul- 
tiplied. Demonstrations  organized  and  increase. 
Petitions  flooded  the  Congress  until  in  1 920  the 
19th  Amendment  was  passed  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  reads  like  this: 

Article  I 

The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

Article  II 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
Article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Women  have  the  ballot  — but  the  fight  for  the 
rights  part  as  stated  or  implied  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  still  goes  on  after  more  than  60 
years. 


Mae  Brothers 

Life 

Life  is  Great 
Life  is  Real 
Life  is  true 

Life  is  a  continual  line 
of  events 

Life  travels  over  smooth  and  rocky  roads 
Life  has  sadness  and  sorrows 
Life  has  love,  Joy  and  happiness  (if  we  allow 
it) 

Life  is  made  up  of  husband,  wife,  children 

and  grandchildren 
Life  has  race,  color  and  creed  (in  humans) 
Life's  true  laws  are  made  by  God 
Life  has  laws  made  by  man,  given  to  rule  like 

Kings,  monarchs  and  Presidents, 
Life,  by  man,  makes  schools  of  learning. 


Business  places  and  means  of  getting  these 
Life  has  the  big  things  made  of  little  things 
Life  without  a  home  where  families  live  and 

care  for  children  and  animals  would  not 

be  life. 

Life  without  food  or  plants  cared  for,  by  man, 

would  be  nothing 
Life  as  I  realize  it  today,  living  in  an  "ageing 

Home"  looking  at  full  grown  lives  — 
can  say  — 

Life  is  what  we  make  it  only  with  God's  gift  to 
man. 


EHie  Lewis 

GERIATRIC  NURSING 

What  I  Expect  from  a  Nurse 

When  a  person  reaches  the  age  of  seventy  and 
over,  their  greatest  interest  is  health.  This  involves 
all  types  of  doctors  and  health  remedies.  Mention 
health-help  and  a  nurse  has  to  be  included. 

From  my  varied  experiences  with  nurses  I  sug- 
gest such  ideas,  which  are  not  original,  but  a  sum 
total  of  aids  to  a  person,  man  or  woman,  over 
seventy. 

1 .  Nurses  should  have  intelligence  and  a  back- 
ground knowledge  in  order  to  give  the  patient 
confidence. 


There  is  no  secret  where  the  nurse  gets 
her  training  or  what  doctors  recommend  to 
her.  Her  experience  in  her  field,  whether  in 
the  hospital  or  private  duty,  is  something  of 
which  to  be  proud. 

2.  Interest  in  the  profession  should  not  be  for 
personal  advancement,  but  for  achieving  to 
the  limit  all  that  medical  science  and  nursing 
skill  could  accomplish  for  the  well  being  of 

the  patient. 

3.  Personality  of  nurses  affect  the  patient  as 
much  as  climate  and  temperature  does  to  a 
plant. 

Affection,  smiles,  and  ungrudging  service 
does  nore  than  constant  bright  light  does  for  flowers. 

4.  Individual  patients  cannot  be  treated  in  the 
identical  manner. 

This  applies  to  kinds  of  medicine,  amounts 
of  medicine  given  and  the  method  of  dosage. 
Much  of  this  is  directed  by  doctor.  Routine 
duties,  as  changing  the  linen  and  personal 
clothing,  regulations  of  using  the  television 
or  having  company,  could  be  regulated  by 
consulting  the  patient  to  some  extent. 

5.  The  resources  of  a  patient,  in  regard  to 
friends  and  assets  of  money,  increases  the 
variety  of  medical  treatments  or  aids.  This 
should  not  affect  the  attitude  of  nurses  to  the 
patient. 
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Nurses  find  the  body  of  a  human  being 
sometimes  gradually  and  again  rapidly 
changes  after  seventy. 

Senility  may  be  inheritable  or  due  to  a 
physical  accident.  Intelligence  of  persons 
past  seventy  can  greatly  exceed  the  body 
handicaps  and  can  be  discouraging  to  the 
patient,  to  put  it  mildly,  if  the  nurse  does  not 
understand  the  intelligence  of  a  patient. 
Nurses  and  family  of  a  patient  are  more 
aware  of  senility  than  the  patient. 

6.  Practical  nurses  can  give  prescribed  medi- 
cines and  treatment,  but  certain  conditions 
require  the  experienced  eye  of  an  RN  or 
even  a  specialized  doctor. 

Many  nurses  have  their  patience  tried  by 
the  daily  repetition  of  aches  and  pains  of  the 
same  persons.  The  sympathetic  nurse  is 
more  tired  at  the  end  of  her  shift  than  the  patient. 

7.  One  of  the  supreme  virtues  of  a  nurse  is  the 
sense  of  humor.  The  ability  to  laugh  at  her- 
self and  make  the  patient  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  getting  old;  to  smile  at  his  short- 
comings. 

This  is  quite  different  from  the  cheery 
nurse  who  arouses  the  patient  from  thirty 
minutes  of  night  sleep,  to  drink  a  glass  of 
prune  juice  at  6:00  a.m. 

The  bright  sunny  smile  of  the  nurse  can  be 
appreciated  if  the  nurse  forgets  to  tell  the 
patient  her  story  has  been  retold  twice  that  day. 
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8.  Confidence  of  the  patient  is  gained  by  belief 
the  nurse  will  give  special  consideration  of 
puzzling  ailments  that  arise  without  warning. 

A  frank  open  diagnosis,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  a  sickness  of  the  patient,  is  a  relief  to  a 
patient  after  imagining  all  kinds  of  false  folk- 
tales of  diseases  leading  to  slow  death. 

9.  Blessed  is  the  nurse  who  has  respect  for  the 
good  traits  of  a  patient  and  makes  the  patient 
feel  loved. 

To  be  called  "Baby"  and  "Dearie"  can  not 
be  appreciated  when  used  to  show  impa- 
tience of  a  nurse. 

10.  Nurses  can  be  rightly  called  "Angels  of 
Mercy."  May  their  numbers  increase. 


ELLIE  LEWIS 


Evadna  Finley 

The  Story  of  Old  Nell 

In  the  fall  of  1927  I  was  a  young  nurse. 
Fate  had  taken  me  to  work  in  a  State  Hos- 
pital in  the  far  West.  The  buildings  sprawled 
over  a  large  area;  a  main  building  was  four 
stories  high  with  two  wings  slanting  back 
from  the  very  pretentious  marble  entrance. 

I  worked  on  all  the  female  wards  and 
served  time  in  the  laboratory  giving  treat- 
ments. After  four  years'  training  and  experi- 
ence with  the  mentally  ill,  I  was  given  charge 
of  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story  building  which 
housed  thirty  bed  and  ambulatory  patients, 
all  of  whom  years  before  had  passed  the 
period  of  no  return  —  mentally  depressives, 
paranoids,  and  those  suffering  with  halluci- 
nations and  tormented  by  imaginary  fears. 

There  were  six  nurses  and  a  little  old  lady 
we  affectionately  called  Mattie,  who  super- 
vised the  vats  of  food  that  came  steaming 
hot  through  the  underground  tunnel  from 
the  main  kitchen  and  ready  to  be  ladled  on 
the  plates  of  those  patients  able  to  march  to 
the  spacious,  spotless  dining  room  in  the 
basement  and  on  trays  to  be  taken  by  lifts  to 
be  served  to  the  bed  patients. 

Old  Nell  was  an  elderly  patient  who  in  her 
normal  days  had  been  beautiful,  but  when 
we  received  her  from  the  main  building,  she 
had  become  a  typical  catatonic;  she  stared 
into  space,  never  moved  unless  someone 
led  her,  sat  on  the  sun  porch  with  her  hands 


folded  on  her  lap,  never  lifting  a  finger  to 
brush  her  hair  back,  never  changing  her 
position;  she  was  fed  without  changing  her 
expression  —  hot  or  cold,  good  or  bad  made 
no  difference  to  Nell.  Every  hour  she  was 
taken  to  the  toilet;  put  to  bed  at  night,  gotten 
up  in  the  morning.  No  one  ever  heard  Nell's 
voice.  Fights  among  the  disturbed  patients 
could  take  place  nearby;  she  didn't  sem  to 
see  or  hear,  much  less  care. 

As  time  passed,  Nell  began  to  show  def- 
inite signs  of  failing,  and  the  day  came  when 
she  was  too  weak  to  get  up.  She  then  joined 
the  dormitory  of  bed  patients.  She  became 
extremely  thin  and  made  only  a  slight  ridge 
down  the  center  of  her  bed.  We  moved  her 
occasionally,  for  Nell  would  never  move  un- 
less someone  changed  her  position. 

One  evening  I  was  serving  eight  o'clock 
duty  alone.  Most  of  the  patients  were  in  bed; 
a  few  of  the  workers  were  standing  by  win- 
dows looking  out  at  the  evening  world  they 
would  never  enter  again,  laughing  or  crying, 
or  carrying  on  meaningless  conversations, 
or  singing  or  cursing,  all  blending  into  the 
sounds  typical  of  State  Hospitals  and  the 
mentally  ill  —  these  women  once  normal, 
useful  and  happy  just  waiting,  nothing  more. 
Some  occasionally  had  company;  some 
knew  their  relatives  in  a  sort  of  uninterested 
way;  others  would  grab  the  candy  or  fruit 
brought  them  and  run  to  the  sun  porch, 
squat  down  and  gobble  it,  hardly  tasting  it. 
We  had  to  watch  carefully  when  company 
came;  the  paranoids  thought  someone  was 


spying  on  them  or  the  food  was  poisoned. 
Husbands  and  parents  had  to  be  protected, 
for  anything  might  fly. 

I  walked  through  the  dimly  lighted  dormi- 
tory checking  on  the  bed  patients.  They  had 
all  been  cleaned  up  for  the  night.  As  I 
passed  Nell's  bed,  I  heard  a  strange  voice 
say,  "Well,  you  did  come."  I  turned  and 
looked  at  the  bed,  thinking  someone  surely 
had  been  put  in  her  bed  by  mistake,  but, 
much  to  my  surprise,  Nell  was  looking  at 
me.  Her  eyes  were  smiling,  and  she 
reached  for  my  hand.  A  chill  ran  up  my  back, 
and  for  a  minute  I  was  speechless,  but  im- 
mediately her  sweet  expression  brought  me 
to  my  senses.  So  I  said,  "Why,  yes,  you  sent 
for  me,  didn't  you?"  She  began  talking  then, 
asking  about  mother  and  daddy,  and  the 
children.  I  answered  very  carefully  for  fear  of 
making  a  mistake.  Mother  was  well,  Daddy 
was  working,  and  the  children  in  school. 
She  squeezed  my  hand,  and  I  recognized 
that  death  was  near  —  her  hands  were  cold, 
and  her  eyes  too  bright.  I  used  all  the 
psychology  I  had  ever  learned  and  let  her 
talk  and  watched  death  creep  nearer.  She 
was  getting  weaker;  so  I  said,  "Nell,  how 
would  you  like  to  go  home?"  She  answered 
quickly,  "Oh,  I  want  to  see  Mama  and  Daddy 
so  badly." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "they  are  coming  for  you  in 
the  morning;  so  go  to  sleep  now  so  that  you 
will  be  rested  and  able  to  go."  She  smiled, 
relaxed,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

As  I  turned,  the  night  nurse  had  come  on 
duty.  We  walked  down  the  hall,  and  I  said, 


"Some  new  shrouds  came  in  today.  You'll 
need  one  for  Nell;  she's  a  state  patient,  and 
there's  no  one  to  claim  the  body."  She 
nodded,  and  I  was  drawn  back  to  Nell's  bed. 
She  had  truly  gone  home.  The  smile  was 
still  on  her  face;  her  rigid  body  relaxed.  A 
soft  breeze  lifted  the  sheer  curtain  from  the 
window  by  her  bed.  I  unconsciously  said, 
"Good  bye,  Nell." 

I  had  experienced  something  I  would 
never  forget.  Mother  and  Daddy  and  God 
had  surely  come  for  her.  And  how  little  did  it 
matter  that  the  frail  little  body  would  be 
taken  the  next  morning  in  a  pine  box  to  the 
Potter's  Field. 
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Mary  Auman 

Infinity 

Blue  skies,  calm  skies,  quiet  blue 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  stretch  upward. 
Up,  up  through  the  ever  extending  blue 

To  infinity  that's  never  ending. 
Giving  peace  to  the  restless,  searching  soul. 

And  letting  the  sun  shine  through. 
The  invigorating,  warming  rays  of  the  sun, 

The  calming,  comforting  sun  rays. 

Soft,  fleecy  clouds  come  drifting  along. 

Sparking  the  imagination. 
Welcome,  cooling  winds  come  breezng  through, 

Adding  interest  to  the  day. 
Brisker  gusts  come  swiftly  following  after, 

Gathering  together  the  innocuous  clouds. 
Into  one  huge  blackening,  threatening  mass, 

Shutting  us  all  in  earthward. 

Quick  streaks  of  light  break  through  the  clouds, 

Low  rumblings  afar  are  heard. 
Then,  sudden  bursts  of  brillaince  stab  the  eyes. 

Sharp  cracks  assault  the  ears. 
Blasts  of  butting  winds  make  savage  attack, 

Almost  sweeping  on  off  the  feet. 
The  rains  deluge  down  in  cruel  force, 

And  drop  away  in  muddy  rivulets. 
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But,  above  the  clouds,  still  shines  the  Sun, 

Surrounded  by  the  gentle  blue. 
Staunch,  we  must  stand  in  the  buffeting  winds, 

Uncowed  by  the  drenching  rain. 
Forth  we  must  go  to  meet  the  wicked  clouds, 

Force  through  the  forbidding  mass. 
For  above,  ever  extends  the  infinite  blue, 

And  shinging  triumphant — the  Sun. 

1982 


Mary  Auman 

My  Many  Worlds 

Remembered  glimpses  of  water 

Through  the  gray  tree  trunks. 
Jeweled  sunshine  falling 

On  foaming,  windswept  ripples. 
A  lonesome  crane,  overnight, 

On  its  southern  homeward  way. 
Dogwood's  laces,  trimming 
The  forest's  dark  green  garments. 
Tree  buds  swelling  until 
They  suddenly  burst  into  flame. 
A  quiet  tree  shaded  drive, 

That's  rimmed  around  with  bright  colors. 
Each  bloom  eagerly  anticipated, 

And  appearing  in  its  own  time. 
Masses  of  color  climbing 

From  lake  up  to  the  house. 
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Creating  bits  in  the  basement, 

Or  helping  others  to  create. 
Snowed  in,  for  cozy  days 

'Mid  glittering  white-iced  trees. 
Eating  by  snug  red  flames, 

With  family  pictures  for  company. 
A  plane  sounding  overhead, 

Off  to  some  far  away  spot. 
Bird  friends  and  merry  squirrels 

Mingling  together  on  the  balcony. 
Communing  with  a  book  friend, 
Telephone  close  beside  me. 
The  welcome  door  bell  rings, 

Or  it  may  be  the  phone. 
Memories  shared  together, 

And  more  recent  happenings. 


M  R  H  DURHAM  LAKE 
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Murrell  Edlin 

A  BANK  ROBBER 
A  True  Story 

It  was  late  Spring  and  the  sun  was  melting 
the  snow  left  by  a  late  storm.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  First  National  bank  in  a  small 
mid-western  town  except  the  employees. 

A  young  man  walked  in  and  asked  to  see 
the  President,  whose  office  was  at  the  rear 
of  the  lobby  and  workroom.  He  was  directed 
to  the  office  where  he  entered  and  took  a 
comfortable  chair  near  the  President  who 
sat  at  the  Director's  table  looking  over 
papers. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  the 
President. 

"I  want  $2000  dollars,"  said  the  young  man. 

"What  security  do  you  have?"  asked  the 
President. 

"This, "said  the  young  man  drawing  a  gun 
from  under  his  coat.  "Just  walk  in  there,  get 
the  money  and  I  will  leave  quietly." 

"You  know  I  can't  do  that,"  the  banker 
said,  hoping  to  gain  time. 

The  robber  motioned  for  him  to  stand,  put 
the  gun  in  his  back  and  said  "Move!" 

As  they  entered  the  room  the  robber  told 
the  employees  all  to  stand  in  the  corner.  The 
banker  told  them  to  do  as  they  were  told  and 
not  resist.  Seeing  the  gun,  they  did. 

With  his  gun  still  on  the  group,  the  robber 
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went  to  the  money-till  at  the  cashiers  win- 
dow and  took  all  the  money  there,  about 
$600,  while  the  President,  the  cashier,  the 
assistant  cashier,  and  three  bookkeepers 
watched.  While  still  holding  the  gun  on 
them,  he  backed  out  a  side  door.  As  he  left, 
he  said,  "Don't  move  for  ten  minutes,"  and 
was  gone. 

The  minute  the  door  closed  the  cashier 
grabbed  a  gun  and  started  after  him.  The 
cashier  was  a  graduate  of  Kansas  Univer- 
sity and  while  there  was  their  mile  runner  in 
the  athletic  department. 

He  followed  the  robber  down  an  alley  as 
he  dodged  in  and  out  of  crowds  and  around 
buildings. 

The  robber  was  trying  to  get  to  the  rail- 
road yards  on  the  south  side  of  town  where 
he  hoped  to  catch  an  outgoing  freight  train. 

The  city  cemetery  was  between  the  city 
and  the  railroad  yards.  He  dashed  through 
there  with  the  cashier  and  city  police  getting 
closer. 

A  train  was  about  ready  to  leave.  The 
engineer  in  the  cab  of  the  engine  saw  the 
men  coming.  He  picked  up  his  Winchester 
rifle  he  always  kept  in  the  cab.  Recognizing 
the  cashier,  he  started  toward  the  robber, 
who,  seeing  he  was  cornered,  surrendered. 

They  searched  him  but  found  no  money 
on  him.  One  police  officer  remembered  no- 
ticing that  the  robber  had  stooped  down 
once.  They  searched  and  found  the  money 
under  some  snow  in  the  cemetery. 


They  took  the  robber  to  the  police  station 
and  turned  the  money  over  to  the  cashier, 
who  always  said  it  was  $100  short. 

There  was  a  trial  and  the  young  robber 
was  send  to  the  Kansas  Penitentiary  for  five 
years. 

After  four  years,  the  officers  at  the  pen 
wrote  the  banker,  saying  he  had  been  a 
model  prisoner  and  was  a  fine  young  man. 
Would  the  banker  sign  a  parole?  He  agreed, 
so  the  young  robber  was  set  free. 

Why  did  he  do  it? 

It  seems  he  had  been  married  the  day 
before  the  robbery  and  he  had  promised  his 
bride  a  honeymoon  in  California.  He  just 
needed  more  money  and  this  seemed  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  to  get  it.  He  had 
hoped  to  have  it  over  in  time  to  hop  a  freight 
train  passing  through  about  that  time. 

His  bride  waited  for  him.  They  rented  a 
farm  in  the  south  part  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
good  farmer  and  soon  owned  his  own  farm. 
He  became  a  prominent  and  successful  far- 
mer respected  by  all  his  neighbors. 

How  do  I  know  all  this?  The  banker  was 
my  husband. 


J.V.  Turner 

Screen  of  Years 

Time,  of  course,  can  never  turn 

backward  in  its  flight; 
But  it  would  seem  that  in  a  dream 

it  did  for  me  last  night. 
For  I  was  once  again  the  child 

I  was  in  days  of  yore, 
And,  as  a  lad,  I  even  had 

the  things  I'd  had  before; 
My  home-made  shirt  and  overalls, 

the  hat  with  ragged  brim, 
My  fishing  pole,  the  swimming  hole 

where  I  had  learned  to  swim 
I  found  again  the  pocket  knife 

that  had  the  broken  blade, 
And  some  toys  that,  like  all  boys, 

I  had  crudely  made. 
I  even  head  my  mother's  voice 

while  kneeling  at  her  knee, 
And  laid  my  head  upon  the  bed 

her  hands  had  made  for  me. 
It  all  came  back  so  vividly 

That  I  was  made  to  feel 
It  could  not  be  a  dream  to  me. 

In  fact,  it  was  so  real 
That  when  the  dream  was  broken, 

I  had  to  fight  the  tears 
To  place  the  screen  that  goes  between 

A  screen  of  many  years. 


Wenona  Jeff 


To  China: 
A  Missionary  Remembers 

As  I  think  of  our  first  trip  to  China  in  1 920, 1 
remember  that  it  took  nearly  a  month  to 
cross  the  Pacific  from  Vancouver  to  Shang- 
hai. We  were  on  the  last  voyage  of  the 
"Emperor  of  Canada,"  and  it  was  replaced 
by  a  faster  steamer.  How  differently  we  pre- 
pared for  our  journey  as  compared  to  the 
scores  of  people  who  go  on  tours  in  1981- 
82.  They  have  one  suitcase  and  a  bag  for  a 
three-week  journey,  going  on  an  airplane. 

After  our  first  three  days  of  bouncing  on 
the  waters,  the  ocean  calmed  and  we  had  a 
nice  voyage.  Reaching  Shanghai,  one  of 
the  first  remarks  was,  "The  smell  of  China  is 
still  here;"  and  we  all  agreed.  The  smell 
included  many  folks  with  dirty  clothing, 
many  buckets  of  slop,  gotten  from  every 
home  on  every  street,  and  then  it  was 
thrown  into  the  fields.  We  went  with  the 
others  to  the  Missionary  Home,  run  by  Eng- 
lish friends,  and  they  cared  for  us  and  our 
belongings  nicely.  Cammie  Gray,  a  friend  of 
college  days,  was  working  in  Wuhu,  and  we 
accepted  her  invitation  to  visit  her.  She  lived 
in  a  Chinese  house,  so  we  had  our  first 
introduction  to  a  bath  in  a  Chinese  tub,  our 
first  trial  of  learning  to  use  chopsticks,  and 
our  first  attendance  at  a  Chinese  funeral. 
They  had  to  give  us  refreshments,  and  we 


were  watched  by  all  the  guests  there  waiting 
for  the  funeral.  We  felt  we  were  truly  in 
China.  A  Chinese  tub,  by  the  way,  was 
about  5  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  high.  It  had  a 
stopper  to  keep  in  the  water.  It  was  a  very 
good  way  to  take  a  bath. 

When  we  returned  to  Shanghai,  there 
was  a  steamer  ready  to  go  to  Foochow,  so 
we  took  it.  Foochow  gave  us  more  new 
sights:  the  great  Bridge  across  the  Min 
River,  the  many  foreign  style  homes,  the 
crowded  streets  with  their  shoppers,  and  off 
to  the  right  high  mountains  called  Kuliang, 
where  foreigners  spent  their  summers  — 
especially  the  women  and  children.  We 
were  placed  in  a  home,  then  unused,  to  stay 
next  to  other  American  friends.  We  had  our 
meals  with  them.  They  were  interested  in 
celebrating  the  beginning  of  the  work  there. 
The  Anglo-Chinese  College  was  just  50 
years  old.  They  had  formal  services  of  grati- 
tude to  gods  and  social  affairs  with  all  the 
community  invited  to  tea. 


The  first  trip  to  Hinghwa  was  led  by  a  man 
who  was  there  to  get  provisions.  We  taught 
in  the  Bujo  school  there.  It  was  a  Chinese 
boat,  where  everyone  shared  a  common 
place  to  sleep.  Ordinarily  it  would  have 
taken  less  than  12  hours'  ride,  but  a  storm 
arose,  and  they  had  to  stop  at  a  safe  shelter. 
I  spent  most  of  the  time  in  bed,  but  Harry 
opened  up  the  Edison  phonograph  and 
played  a  lot  of  our  records.  The  other  pas- 
sengers liked  them,  especially  the  Hallelu- 
jah Chorus. 

When  we  reached  shore,  it  was  still  sev- 
eral miles  from  Hinghwa  City.  They  got  a 
chair  for  me,  and  the  two  men  walked.  It  was 
a  strange  feeling  —  having  two  men  carry 
me  —  but  it  was  done  many  times  through 
the  years.  They  put  us  with  the  Carsons  — 
Mr.  Carson  was  the  head  of  the  Theological 
School  for  training  preachers,  and  she  was 
busy  with  many  things. 

We  learned  that  the  Annual  Conference 
would  meet  there  during  Christmas  week, 
so  we  decided  to  wait  until  the  Conference 
was  over,  and  we  would  have  a  friend  map 
out  the  route  to  our  future  home. 

As  we  travelled  the  three  days  "up- 
country"  we  crossed  two  high  mountains, 
where  we  walked  up  the  steepest  part,  and 
then  sat  in  our  chairs.  At  O-lu  a  crowd  of 
men  and  children  came  to  meet  us,  to  wel- 
come us  to  the  Yungchun  country.  It  was 
very  heart-warming.  When  we  reached 
Yungchun,  the  welcoming  crowd  was  much 
larger,  and  we  felt  quite  overwhelmed.  But 
we  got  on  safely  to  the  Methodist  Center, 


which  had  only  one  house.  They  were  just 
beginning  to  build  a  second  two-family 
house.  The  English  Mission  had  a  larger 
group,  and  we  were  spread  out  among 
them. 

I  loved  the  mountain  scenery,  which  was 
always  before  us,  and  I  took  daily  exercise 
by  going  up  the  hill  behind  our  new  house 
and  studying  the  scene  of  river  and  moun- 
tains before  us.  In  Foochow,  we  found  a 
student  who  tried  to  teach  us  a  beginning  of 
the  language,  so  we  were  able  to  greet  folks 
with  "Peng-an"  or  "Peace." 

The  Hawleys  found  a  cook  they  had  had 
before,  so  they  were  fortunate.  Another  was 
found  for  us,  but  we  had  a  year  of  puzzled 
conversations.  He  could  make  pretty  good 
bread  and  cakes,  but  the  rest  was  mostly  up 
to  him. 

Our  first  business  was  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage, and  we  made  good  progress.  To  be 
told  that  every  word  had  eight  tones  made 
one  fearful  of  the  end.  But  we  soon  got  used 
to  it.  "a  —  a  —  a  —  ah  —  a  —  a  —  a  —  ah" 
is  the  way  it  went.  It  meant  one  had  to  be 
careful  of  the  oh's  and  ah's.  Harry  was  quick 
at  it;  in  four  months'  time,  he  was  asked  to 
lead  the  Wednesday  night  prayer  meeting, 
and  he  did  very  well.  But  they  didn't  ask  him 
again  for  a  good  while  —  which  explains 
itself. 

The  first  English  folk  who  came  to  Amoy 
said  we  must  have  a  Romanized  form.  So 
the  teacher  among  them  arranged  it,  and  it 
took  people's  attention.  The  women  could 
read  it  in  a  couple  of  months  and  some  of  the 


men  who  had  never  had  a  chance  to  study 
characters  learned  it  also.  They  used  the 
English  alphabet,  and  suited  letters  to 
sounds.  But  we  soon  saw  we  musts  learn 
characters  also,  so  we  did.  We  didn't  get  so 
we  could  write  letters  in  it,  but  we  did  read 
some  parts  of  the  Bible  and  follow  the  char- 
acters in  the  newspaper. 

Would  you  like  to  visit  a  reading  class  of 
beginners?  that  is,  in  English?  They  had 
little  books  with  ordinary  terms,  used  over 
and  over,  "lama  boy"  was  said  by  the  whole 
class,  then  by  the  individuals.  "I  have  a 
book"  would  come  next,  and  probably  the 
whole  class  would  use  only  those  words. 
Next,  "I  am  not  a  small  child"  and  "I  am  not  a 
big  man,"  using  the  same  process.  Then 
write  it  all  down,  which  was  not  easy,  for  they 
used  pen  and  pencils  very  little  in  other 
classes.  Some  of  them  made  good  prog- 
ress; others  were  very  slow. 

I  should  tell  the  story  of  Ong-un,  who  was 
the  magistrate  of  the  County  of  Yungchun 


when  we  came  there.  He  was  a  farmer,  and 
had  large  holdings  in  the  west  part  of  Yung- 
chun.  He  someway  got  hold  of  the  magis- 
trate's office  and  he  made  things  whiz.  He 
opened  up  a  car  line  through  the  city,  which 
was  useful  to  the  inhabitants  —  is  yet.  When 
a  house  was  in  the  way,  he  estimated  its 
worth,  paid  the  man  for  it,  and  tore  down  the 
house.  That  did  not  make  friends  for  him,  for 
those  living  in  pieced  down  houses  were  not 
very  happy. 

He  invited  us  missionaries,  six  of  us,  to 
spend  Chinese  New  Year's  Day  with  him. 
He  led  us  to  see  his  large  home,  then  to  the 
back  of  a  field  where  there  was  a  huge  cave. 
In  that,  he  had  carved  in  the  stone  "good 
words"  from  ancient  Chinese  writings  and 
from  the  Bible.  I  remember  one  was  "Jesus 
said,  This  I  command  you,  love  one 
another.'"  We  had  rather  an  ordinary  Chi- 
nese meal,  and  went  home.  But  the  memory 
lingers.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  his  job  for 
about  two  years,  then  the  faction  against 
him  came  in  and  ran  him  out.  He  was  seized 
up  in  the  Tehwa  Mountains,  and  later  killed 
in  prison.  Then,  several  years  later,  his  wife 
asked  Mr.  Hawley  to  have  a  bust  of  him 
made  for  her.  He  hesitated,  but  later  did  it  for 
her.  Years  after,  we  heard  she  had  it  set  up 
in  the  front  room,  and  they  had  morning 
"worship"  before  him. 

Our  two  houses  were  on  a  hillside,  and 
we  would  look  over  the  top  of  the  church 
building,  the  house  below  us,  and  on  over 
the  valley  to  Peach  River  and  the  mountains 
(nameless)  on  the  other  side.  The  folk  who 


had  left  their  idols  and  become  Christians 
were  few  in  number.  Usually  one  person 
from  a  family  got  the  idea  of  a  God  of  love, 
one  you  could  trust,  and  he  became  a  bap- 
tized member  of  the  church.  Later  other 
members  of  his  family  came.  At  Sunday 
morning  service,  the  women  sat  at  the  side, 
the  girls'  school  at  one  side  of  the  big  build- 
ing, and  the  rest  was  made  up  of  men  and 
boys. 

Christmas  in  China  was  not  chiefly  cen- 
tered in  the  home.  It  was  by  the  programs 
given  by  each  part  of  the  schools  and  by  the 
worship  in  the  church  which  celebrated 
Jesus'  birth. 

The  Kindergarten,  the  Elementary 
School,  the  Junior  High  —  all  gave  good 
programs,  and  the  Young  People  met  at  the 
church  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  went  home  at 
nine,  presumably  to  sleep  until  midnight. 
They  met  at  the  church  again  to  ring  the 
bells  and  let  the  world  know  that  "Christ  is 
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"Good  News."  They  stopped  at  most  of  the 
Christian  homes  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cake 
and  then  continued.  They  got  home  in  time 
for  some  more  sleep. 

The  church  service  started  at  ten.  For 
decoration,  there  were  two  pine  trees,  cut 
from  the  hill  behind  our  house.  One  tree 
would  not  balance,  they  said.  The  younger 
classes  vied  to  see  who  could  make  the 
prettiest  paper  chains. 

There  was  singing  from  the  schools  and 
the  homes.  The  pastor  had  four  specials  — 
first,  he  said  that  all  who  had  new  babies 
born  in  Christian  homes  should  bring  them 
forward  for  Baptism.  In  the  last  class  there 
were  twenty  babies. 

His  second  special  was  the  sermon  which 
had  two  parts:  one  urging  the  members  to 
be  more  hot  hearted  and  the  other  urging 
unbelievers  to  accept  the  Jesus  way. 

Next  came  the  platters  of  food  brought  by 
families,  some  for  a  new  baby,  a  new 
daughter-in-law,  a  son  home  from  Singa- 
pore, a  quarrel  ended,  and  so  on.  After  ex- 
planations, they  waited  until  the  service 
ended  before  giving  the  food  to  all  to  eat. 

Last,  the  pastor  read  the  names  of  those 
over  seventy.  Each  received  a  candlestick 
in  proper  holder  with  his  or  her  surname 
painted  on  the  one  side  and  "Christ  is  Born" 
on  the  other.  They  carried  them  home, 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  Jesus'  family.  Then, 
after  song  and  prayer,  a  happy  crowd  of  folk 
left  the  church. 

Harry  was  taken  with  a  sudden  illness 


which  he  had  reported  as  flourishing  in 
Tehwa  while  he  was  working  there.  He  died 
after  ten  days'  illness,  and  was  buried  in 
Kulangsu,  Amoy,  where  we  had  gone  to 
spend  the  summer.  After  his  going,  I  heard 
no  more  objections  to  our  becoming  Pres- 
byterians. It  seemed  right  that  I  should  stay 
on,  and  so  I  did. 

The  Women's  Home  Improvement  Soci- 
ety was  held  monthly,  and  they  had  a  good 
time.  "We  never  thought  the  children  had 
rights  to  be  heard  and  answered,"  so  the 
mothers  said,  and  "We  never  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  make  life  more  interesting  to  them." 
They  had  a  book,  written  by  ladies  in  the 
North,  which  told  of  mothers  who  tried  out 
their  children's  minds  and  purposes.  They 
found  what  they  wanted  most  of  all,  and 
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tried  to  answer  the  need.  Of  course  the 
mothers  had  never  thought  of  such  an  idea, 
and  they  loved  the  idea  of  making  dolls  for 
their  children.  We  had  a  show  of  dolls  made 
by  a  special  paper  pattern,  and  they  added 
many  other  ideas.  The  prize  was  given  to  a 
doll  which  was  dressed  in  typical  Yungchun 
clothing,  and  her  hair  was  made  of  black 
thread;  her  tiny  shoes  showed  the  clever- 
ness of  the  women  with  their  needles.  I  am 
sure  the  discussions  helped  the  women  to 
train  their  children  better  and  to  have  hap- 
pier homes. 


Around  1935-36,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  had  been  praying  for  revival  and  urging 
it  on  members  far  and  near.  Hinghwa  had  a  man 
who  had  received  his  Master's  in  Science  in  this 
country.  His  father  was  a  preacher  and  he  thought 
if  he  educated  his  eldest,  he  could  get  wages 
good  enough  to  help  the  two  younger  brothers  go 
to  college.  But  while  he  was  in  this  country,  he 
began  to  think  about  the  meaning  of  the  gospel 
and  decided  it  was  much  more  important  for  him 
to  preach  than  to  teach  school.  After  his  gradu- 
ation he  went  home,  and  to  satisfy  his  father,  he 
taught  for  two  or  three  years.  Then  he  said  he 
couldn't  wait  longer,  and  he  started  out  telling  the 
Good  News.  It  became  almost  like  Billy  Graham's 
crusade  in  the  cities.  He  had  been  in  several 
towns,  and  in  each  scores  of  students  whose 
parents  were  Christian  came  to  the  front  and  in 


real  repentance  accepted  Jesus  Christ.  When  he 
visited  Yungchun,  the  older  people  were  touched 
—  one  had  constantly  quarreled  with  his  wife  and 
his  brother,  and  one  night  he  came  out  praying  for 
forgiveness  and  committing  himself  to  be  a  real 
Christian.  Later  he  went  on  and  held  a  church  and 
was  a  true-blue  follower.  Sun  encouraged  them  to 
go  out  in  groups,  looking  for  new  soil.  They  had 
several  groups,  each  one  with  his  little  flag  with  a 
cross  on  it,  and  they  were  very  happy  and  useful. 
Later  a  friend  of  his  came  our  way  and  did  good 
work. 

The  churches  grew,  and  all  looked  well.  Then, 
the  Japanese  started  their  big  campaign  to  take 
all  China,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  surprised 
the  people  in  Shanghai  City  and  took  possession 
of  the  city.  Many  of  the  missionaries  were  put  in 
prisons  or  in  places  comparable  to  prison,  and 
they  had  a  hard  time.  The  larger  schools  moved 
out  west  to  where  they  were  sure  the  Japanese 
could  not  come.  In  our  province,  the  schools 
moved  up  country  and  had  very  inconvenient 
places  to  carry  on.  But  they  made  it.  Yungchun 
was  bombed  three  times  —  only  one  man  was 
killed.  We  had  primary  schools  as  usual,  only 
them  came  early  in  the  morning,  and  no  more. 
Bombs  were  thrown  down  without  much  idea  of 
where  they  would  land. 

I  remember  well  when  the  warning  came  that 
the  plane  was  coming.  It  was  early,  so  school  had 
not  yet  dismissed.  The  children  came  to  our  home 
and  filled  the  basement,  and  others  went  to  the 
little  hill  above  the  well.  We  could  hear  the  bombs 
go  off,  not  too  far  away.  And  the  children  made  up 
a  song  about  it  which  was  very  cute. 


When  the  Japanese  came  in  and  took 
Foochow,  the  U.S.  forces  informed  me  I  had  to 
leave.  So  I  got  ready.  It  was  a  hard  thing,  to  take 
what  I  really  had  to  have.  But  I  made  it,  and  left 
one  afternoon  with  only  the  men  who  carried  my 
load  and  chair  as  companions.  I  got  the  car  from 
Tehwa  on  to  Tatien  to  where  I  found  friends  who 
were  going  back  to  Hinghwa,  orders  or  no  orders. 
I  went  on  to  the  official  head  of  North  Fukien, 
where  I  applied  for  a  passport.  I  had  lost  the 
former  one  in  a  crazy  loss  coming  from  Chuan- 
chow.  So  I  stayed  over  and  went  on  after  a  day 
there,  into  Yenpsing,  where  the  girls'  college  from 
Foochow  had  taken  up  residence,  and  where  the 
folk  were  not  leaving.  It  was  hard  to  get  a  way  out 
from  there,  but  I  made  it,  going  with  the  mail  car  for 
two  days  and  then  on  a  bus  until  we  reached  the 
center  of  American  hold-ups.  After  a  few  days' 
visit,  I  got  on  a  plane  out  —  it  was  an  unfurnished 


plane,  and  I  was  glad  for  my  bedding  as  a  pad. 
After  an  hour  or  so,  they  took  me  into  the  front 
room  where  I  was  given  oxygen,  as  we  were  flying 
high  enough  to  escape  the  Japanese. 

We  reached  our  destination  about  1 1 :30,  and  I 
thought  I  had  a  place  to  stay.  But  when  I  got  there, 
no  place  was  available  —  I  was  told  I'd  better  find 
another  place.  The  lady  who  had  been  in  charge 
was  gone  and  the  Chinese  man  in  charge  would 
not  take  me.  I  offered  to  sit  in  the  main  room 
overnight,  but  they  said  "No.".  So  I  went  out  and 
they  took  me  back  to  the  airport;  this  was  at  Kun- 
ming. A  young  sergeant  from  Nebraska  said  he 
would  find  me  a  place  to  sleep  the  night,  and  at 
12:30  I  got  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the 
Major  General,  and  she  kindly  fixed  a  cot  for  me  in 
her  bedroom.  Next  morning,  they  said  I  could 
have  breakfast  at  the  eating  house  next  door,  and 
finally  I  found  some  soldiers  who  were  going  into 
the  city,  and  they  took  me.  We  were  unable  to  find 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  but  they  said,  "Never 
mind,  we'll  take  you  to  our  friend  at  a  certain  street 
and  they  will  surely  help  you." 

Well,  they  took  me  in  —  put  me  in  a  little  room 
just  big  enough  to  turn  around  in.  Then  I  found  I 
had  to  take  some  pills,  get  a  proper  passport,  and 
get  a  ticket  to  India.  That  took  four  days,  and  I  saw 
the  beautiful  Kunming  Hills  and  some  of  the  old 
temples  they  still  had.  I  went  to  church  Sunday 
morning;  it  seemed  the  higher  atmosphere  added 
to  strength  and  I  got  along  very  well. 

The  flight  from  Kunming  to  Calcutta,  India  was 
most  interesting,  and  I  quite  enjoyed  it.  At  Calcutta 
I  was  taken  to  a  big,  old  building  where  there  were 
thirty  or  more  folk  on  their  way  out  of  China.  I  had 
hoped  to  go  up  to  see  the  English  Presbyterian 


work  north  of  Calcutta,  but  they  said,  "Oh,  no, 
you'd  better  go  on  directly  to  Bombay."  Finally  I 
left  Calcutta  after  a  week  and  travelled  on  an 
Indian  train  to  Bombay.  I  was  there  until  the  first 
ship  taking  passengers  arrived,  which  was  over 
three  months. 

We  went  first  to  Australia  and  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  ship  because  the  last  American  ship 
which  had  come  had  some  lawless  individuals 
among  the  members,  who  made  the  rest  of  them 
look  very  bad. 

Away  from  Australia,  we  had  a  call  one  night  to 
be  ready  for  anything,  and  we  all  lined  up  on  either 
side  of  the  decks.  After  standing  half  an  hour,  we 
were  sent  back  to  bed;  it  was  a  false  alarm,  fortu- 
nately. They  had  thought  it  was  a  submarine. 


When  we  got  to  Los  Angeles,  we  were  waiting 
to  get  our  railway  tickets  for  home  when  two  ladies 
went  past  and  said  to  each  other,  "Where  do  you 
suppose  these  refugees  came  from?"  never  sus- 
pecting that  we  could  understand  them. 

Those  last  weeks  before  we  left  Yungchun 
were  more  and  more  difficult,  for  money  was  in  an 
inflation  which  could  worthily  be  called  Inflation.  It 
came  gradually,  when  the  Chinese  government 
printed  a  lot  of  money,  which  had  no  basic  value. 
This  went  on,  and  things  became  exchangeable, 
as  if  you  could  trade  cloth  for  wood,  or  rice  for 
vegetables.  You  did  it,  with  no  idea  of  the  worth  of 
any.  I  have  a  fountain  pen  which  I  bought  for 
$900,000  Chinese  money!  It  helped  me  get  to 
where  I  could  get  a  new  pen  —  it  had  been 
brought  in  by  someone  whose  $900,000  could 
buy  several  pounds  of  rice,  so  he  said  "goodbye" 
to  his  pen.  When  money  came  from  the  U.S.,  we 
hurried  to  buy  something,  because  we  could  get 
more  today  than  we  could  tomorrow.  The  cook 
would  take  a  sack-full  of  paper  money  to  the  street 
to  buy  rice,  meat,  and  vegetables.  The  govern- 
ment promised  to  put  out  a  coin  that  would  be 
worth  what  it  said,  but  it  lasted  only  a  month,  and 
then  it  was  again  worthless.  I  don't  know  how  the 
people  managed.  Of  course  I  had  to  take  with  me 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  to  pay  for  my  bus  and 
plane  tickets.  Only  the  plane  to  Kunming  asked  no 
money. 

After  the  Second  World  War  had  its  signatures 
for  peace,  then  I  began  asking  about  the  possi- 
bility of  going  back  to  China.  I  got  passage  on  a 
freighter  ship  which  had  two  other  women  on  it. 
The  rest  were  all  men.  It  left  from  Houston,  Texas, 
where  the  folks  had  driven  —  to  see  the  country  in 
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spring  and  to  see  me  off.  When  we  got  to  Shang- 
hai, the  ship  stopped  out  at  the  nearest  station. 
We  waited  there  for  three  days  while  they  got 
permission  to  come  in.  The  Japanese  had  torn  up 
the  former  good  landing  facilities,  but  we  got  there 
all  right. 

I  went  on  to  Yungchun  the  second  day  and  had 
no  trouble  in  getting  there.  The  folk  were  feeling 
more  all  the  time  that  the  church  was  theirs,  not 
the  missionaries',  and  they  had  truly  taken 
charge.  We  had  to  see  to  giving  out  the  clothing 
which  had  come  to  them  recently,  so  we  had  an 
"opening  day"  on  my  side  porch.  Not  everybody 
was  happy,  for  some  got  nicer  garments  than 
others,  but  they  were  very  glad  for  what  came  to 
them.  The  money  had  changed  very  little,  and  so  it 
took  time  to  figure  out  many  things.  Since  inflation 
had  been  so  high,  we  had  kept  track  of  our  ex- 
penses and  so  reported  to  the  Mission  Council  in 
England,  so  we  got  just  what  we  spent. 

When  the  Chinese  government  began  to  be 
overturned,  with  Communist  leaders,  I  was  with 
no  partner.  I  tried  my  best  to  stay,  but  it  was  a 
bigger  action  than  that.  Everybody  who  was  not 
Chinese  had  to  leave  the  country,  so  I  made  my 
plans.  I  gave  away  many  of  our  possessions 
there,  and  had  only  two  suitcases  of  things  to  take 
out.  The  getting  away  was  fixed  by  Dr.  Hwang, 
who  said  I  had  to  go  to  Amoy  for  dental  work.  And 
my  "leaving"  passport  said  that. 

When  I  reached  Amoy,  I  found  only  one  woman 
worker  there,  plus  the  treasurer,  and  he  was  a 
valuable  help.  After  two  weeks,  the  two  of  us  went 
to  the  government  office  in  Amoy  City  to  report  we 
wanted  to  leave  the  country.  We  were  asked 
many  questions  and  then  given  a  task  —  to  write 


an  autobiography.  I  tried  to  write  it  honestly.  When 
I  went  back  after  a  week,  the  lady  in  charge 
wanted  some  explanations.  She  said,  "You  re 
ported  that  your  father  was  a  farmer.  Then  how 
was  it  you  were  born  in  a  city  in  Indiana?"  So  I  had 
to  explain  how  my  father  had  tried  once  to  leave 
the  farm,  and  he  didn't  like  it.  So  he  returned  to  the 
farm  in  Iowa.  I  asked  how  she  knew,  and  her 
answer  was  that  she  had  studied  in  England  and 
understood  about  farms  and  cities,  etc.  The  rest 
was  all  right! 

Now  British  ships  went  from  Amoy  to  Hong 
Kong  every  week,  and  we  asked  why  we  couldn't 
go  at  once.  "Ah,"  she  said,  "you  never  know  when 
a  British  ship  will  be  seized  on  the  ocean  and 
taken  over  to  Taiwan,  and  then  where  would  you 
be?" 

Finally  there  were  four  of  us  going  home — two 
Americans  and  one  English.  We  went  by  bus  to 
Foochow  and  waited  until  there  was  a  boat  going 
up  to  Yenping.  It  took  four  days  to  go  up  the  river, 
but  only  one  day  to  go  down. 

There  we  got  a  bus  to  go  to  the  end  of  the 
railway  in  Hunan  Province.  That  took  only  two 
days.  Finally  we  boarded  the  train  and  had  two 
days  and  nights  on  it.  At  each  stop,  we  had  to  haul 
out  all  our  belongings  and  let  them  be  examined. 
When  we  reached  Canton,  we  went  at  once  to  the 
official  desk  and  were  told  it  would  not  be  open 
until  afternoon.  The  youth  who  saw  us  puzzled 
over  us  two  who  said  we  were  evangelistic  mis- 
sionaries —  he  didn't  understand  those  terms.  So 
finally  we  told  him  we  were  teachers,  and  he  let  us 
go.  We  had  to  stay  overnight,  then  get  a  train  to 
the  border  of  Hong  Kong.  The  girl  who  looked  at 


Lois  Branson 
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Early  Days  on  Arlington  Street 

It  is  hard  to  remember  the  very  earliest  events 
of  one's  life  when  so  very  much  of  what  is  really  so 
is  interspersed  with  what  was  told  about  one.  My 
earliest  impressions  were  of  Arlington  Street  in 
South  Greensboro,  North  Carolina  and  of  my 
association  with  Susie  Glenn,  our  cook,  with 
whom  I  seemed  to  be  closely  attached. 

There  was  a  problem  of  my  being  reluctant  to 
be  weaned  from  my  mother  and  of  Father's  in- 
sisting that  this  feat  be  accomplished  post  haste 
as  he  was  taking  mother  on  a  trip  to  some  exposi- 
tion quite  a  distance  away  from  home.  They  were 
going  with  friends. 

Susie  hastened  to  reassure  them  that  I  would 
be  in  safe  hands  with  her,  and  so  started  an 
attachment  of  some  duration  with  her.  Years  later, 
my  mother  told  me  that  when  they  returned  from 
the  trip,  I  had  emerged  into  a  pleasingly  plump 
child  and  that  Susie  had  accomplished  this  by  the 
use  of  Grape  Nuts  almost  exclusively.  I  don't  know 
just  how  this  cereal  went  down,  as  it  couldn't  have 
been  conducive  to  comfort  for  the  gums  then  at 
such  an  early  age,  but,  enough  of  this  —  on  with 
the  story! 

Life  for  me  at  this  stage  was  very  active  and 
also  very  compelling.  I  trusted  Susie,  but  was 
careful  not  to  cross  her  in  any  way,  just  in  case.  I 
had  seen  her  more  than  once  chase  my  brother 
Coonie  around  the  house  with  a  red  hot  pan  of 
biscuits  for  calling  her  a  bad  word.  He  was  two 
years  older  than  I  and  he  used  me  as  a  target  for 


Bibles  and  hymn  books  to  take  the  place  of  those 
destroyed  several  years  ago,  one  feels  encour- 
aged. They  say  that  the  churches  in  Shanghai 
have  two  and  three  sessions  a  Sabbath,  and  that 
young  people  are  crowding  in,  very  much 
interested. 


WENGNA  JETT 
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school  girls,  they  kept  the  article  from  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Sergeant,  who  was  a  quiet  woman,  not  given 
to  foolishness.  As  a  girl,  she  had  been  thrown  out 
of  a  buggy  by  a  runaway  horse  and  she  had  more 

or  less  stayed  indoors  within  the  confines  of  her 
family — three  daughters,  two  sons,  and  her  hus- 
band. She  led  a  contented,  quiet  but  interesting 
life  in  this  arrangement.  A  trusted  servant,  Calvin, 
served  the  family  for  thirty  years  and  did  all  of  the 
cooking  and  other  work. 

Her  husband,  Mrs.  Sergeant,  who  with  her  had 
come  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  sent  to  a  place  in 
North  Carolina  called  Company  Shops,  now 
Burlington,  to  make  locomotives  for  the  Southern 
Army.  They  stayed  there  until  the  job  was  finished, 
landing  in  Greensboro,  where  he  went  into  store 
management. 

At  one  time,  Mrs.  Sergeant's  brother  from  Dela- 
ware had  passed  through  on  his  way  to  seek  his 
fortune  and  stopped  to  see  her.  He  told  her  he  was 
going  West. 

As  was  the  custom  in  those  days  of  conflict  and 
pre-occupation  with  adventure,  very  few  people 
found  time  to  keep  up  with  the  happenings  back 
home,  certainly  not  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

The  two  little  girls  giggled  to  themselves  about 
the  advertisement  concerning  the  heirs. 

Some  many  years  later,  they  told  Mrs.  Sergeant 
about  it  and  she  seemed  concerned  that  they  had 
not  mentioned  it  sooner.  She  said,  "I  wish  I  had 
known  about  it  sooner.  That  was  probably  the 
brother  who  stopped  by  to  visit  me." 

Well,  many,  many  years  later,  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  around  the  era  of  World  War  II 
featured  an  extensive  article  with  colored  pictures 
and  history  of  Benjamin  Shaw  Gardens  of  St. 


Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  pictures  of  my  hus- 
band's great  uncle  Benjamin  who  had  never 
married. 

I'm  glad  that  Bill's  great-uncle  did  so  well  and 
that  he  did  something  useful  with  the  money. 

We  inherited  the  sampler  made  by  his  grand- 
mother which  he  treasured  so  much.  It  is  dated 
and  signed  Mary  Jane  Shaw,  made  at  a  Quaker 
Girls  School  in  Philadelphia.  It  reads: 

With  conscious  pride  I  view  the  band 
of  Faithful  Friends  who  round  me  stand 
With  Pride  occult  that  I  alone 
Can  join  the  scattered  gems  in  one 
For  they're  the  wreath  of  pearls  and  I 
The  silken  cord  on  which  they  lie 
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J.V.  Turner 

Growing  Old 

Aging  is  a  subtle  thing 
That  begins  in  truth 
To  steal  away  our  childhood 
and  later  on,  our  youth. 

We  see  the  early  signs  of  age 

in  just  a  few  gray  hairs 
And  later  comes  some  loss  of  breath 

when  we  are  climbing  stairs. 

Then  come  the  years  of  make-up 

and  tinting  hair  to  hide 
The  many  signs  of  aging 

that  will  not  be  denied — 

And  then  some  change  in  temperament 

that  others  see  in  us 
When  we  are  less  agreeable 

And  more  inclined  to  fuss. 

But  when  we  know  we're  really  old, 

there  comes  a  bitter  pill. 
For  now  we  see  that  all  we've  got — 

is  getting  older  still! 


J,V.  TURNE 


Dr.  J.  V.  Turner 

Retrospection 

My  life  has  been  a  life  of  choosing 
Sometimes  winning,  sometimes  losing, 
And  I  have  always  paid  the  cost 
For  what  I've  won  and  what  I've  lost. 
I'm  not  inclined  now  at  the  end 
To  brood  upon  "What  might  have  been." 
But  will  add  this  because  it's  true 
That  I  am  human  just  like  you. 


Mary  Auman 


Breezes 

Breezes  — 
That  brush  away  the  dry  heat 

With  soft,  cooling  fingertips. 
That  revive  the  deadened  spirit, 

And  renew  sadly  failing  energies. 

Breezes — 
That  seize  the  breath  away 

And  fling  hair  and  scarves  askew, 
That  force  the  body  to  fight  against 

Their  fierce,  pugnacious  blasts. 

Breezes  — 
That  stimulate  the  dry,  inert  thoughts, 

And  extend,  in  new  ways,  their  scope, 
That  call  to  the  searching  imagination 
And  stretch  afar  its  reaches. 


Some  people  are  breezes 
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Murrell  Edlin 

Age 

Age  is  not  a  matter 

of  years. 
It's  Life's  scars  you  carry 
With  unbowed  head 
Tho'  the  feet  may  slide 

and  shuffle  a  bit 

Old  age  is  a  frown  on 

a  downcast  face. 
Never  a  smile  at  children 

playing  near 
Nor  a  wistful  glint 

in  the  eye 
As  a  pair  of  young  lovers 

pass  by. 

When  you  see  a  bird  on  the  wing 
When  you  feel  the 

soft  breeze  of  Spring 
When  you  see  a  full 

moon 

Between  sky  and  earth 

is  hung 
Then  I  am  sure  that  you 

are  young 


MURRELL  EDLIN 


Murrell  Edlin 

Builders 

Stones  are  the  tools  of  builders, 
Whether  great  or  small. 
There's  infinite  joy  in  building 
A  cathedral  or  garden  wall. 

The  clay  on  the  potter's  wheel  spins, 
As  he  molds  with  his  hands  his  design. 
With  skill  he  creates  masterpieces, 
Beautiful  in  color  and  line. 

So  are  the  words  of  the  poet 
As  she  adds  them  on  the  line. 
She  too  is  building  and  making; 
Her  tools  are  the  thoughts  of  her  mind. 


_  Lucy  Graham 
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Songs  the  Confederates  Sang 

Basically,  music  needs  no  more  than  the 
human  body  for  expression.  Everyone  has  a  voice 
and  can  sing  and  everyone  can  clap  his  hands  or 
pat  his  foot.  These  activities  provide  the  two  fun- 
damentals of  music  — rhythm  and  melody. 
Leisure  time  is  not  essential.  One  can  sing  while 
working— with  some,  even  hard  labor  is  made 
easier  by  singing. 

Robert  E.  Lee  once  said,  "I  don't  believe  we  can 
have  an  army  without  music."  He  was  right  about 
that  the  way  he  was  right  about  so  much  else. 
Well,  Lee  had  an  army,  maybe  the  best  one  that 
ever  fought  so  well  with  so  little.  It  sang  against 
hunger,  exhaustion,  cold,  danger,  wounds  and  an 
outnumbering  enemy. 

When  the  war  started,  recruits  toted  along  use- 
less junk  like  lanterns,  water  jugs,  bowie  knives, 
but  as  they  marched  and  battled,  they  threw  away 
most  everything  except  their  hats  and  rifles.  All 
right,  a  hat  and  a  rifle,  but  old  letters  and  memoirs 
say  that  here  and  there  a  man  hung  onto  his 
fiddle,  his  banjo,  his  flute  or  his  mouth  harp. 

The  Rebels  sang  for  themselves  around  the 
campfires  and  to  the  bright-eyed  girls  by  the  road- 
side as  they  marched  past.  They  serenaded  their 
officers,  though  Stonewall  Jackson  hardly  knew 
one  tune  from  another.  He  once  was  heard  to 
allow  that  the  sweetest  music  he  had  ever  heard 
was  the  wild  Rebel  yell.  Not  too  many  of  these 
songs  are  about  actual  fighting.  The  writers  of 
battle  verse  were  not  always  apt  to  know  their 
subject.  There  are  more  sad,  lonesome  songs, 
love  songs  and  marching  songs  than  battle 


songs. 

The  three  songs,  "Dixie,"  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag," 
and  "Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  mean  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  to  anybody  who  hears 
them  sung  or  played.  "Dixie,"  though  it  was  com- 
posed in  New  York  City  by  a  songwriter  born  in 
Ohio,  became  the  unofficial  anthem  of  the  Con- 
federate South  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  played 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  Jefferson  Davis 
and  many  Southern  regiments  used  it  as  their 
marching  song.  Even  President  Lincoln  liked 
Dixie.  When  a  band  serenaded  the  White  House 
after  Lee's  surrender,  old  "Abe"  came  to  the  win- 
dow and  asked  them  to  play  "Dixie."  "Dixie"  can 
be  made  to  sound  like  a  jig,  a  reel,  a  grand  march, 
a  hymn,  a  dirge,  a  serenade.  Listening,  Southern 
men  took  their  stand  to  live  or  die  for  Dixie. 

Dixie 

I  wish  I  was  in  the  land  ob  cotton 
Old  time  dar  am  not  forgotten 
Look  away!  Look  away!  Look  away! 
Dixie  Land. 

In  Dixie  Land  whaf  I  was  born  in, 
Early  on  one  frosty  mornin' 
Look  away!  Look  away!  Look  away! 
Dixie  Land. 

Chorus: 

Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie,  Hooray!  Hooray! 

In  Dixie  Land,  I'll  take  my  stand 

To  lib  and  die  in  Dixie; 

Away,  Away,  Away  down  south  in  Dixie; 

Away,  Away,  Away  down  south  in  Dixie. 
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As  with  so  many  popular  Civil  War  songs,  the 
exact  circumstances  surrounding  the  creation  of 
"The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  are  not  clear  and  a  variety 
of  conflicting  stories  did  little  to  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery. One  rather  dramatic  account  ascribes  the 
song's  origin  in  the  Mississippi  Secession  Con- 
vention. A  young  man  came  into  the  hall  carrying 
a  blue  silk  flag  having  a  single  white  star  which  his 
wife  had  just  finished  making.  According  to  this 
version  of  the  story,  this  man  was  inspired  to  write 
the  lyrics  for  this  second  most  popular  song  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  melody,  a  traditional  Irish  air; 
the  single  white  star  representing  Mississippi  be- 
came one  of  a  constellation  of  the  13  on  the  Con- 
federate Battle  Flag.  As  with  so  many  other  Civil 
War  songs,  the  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  seeped 
through  the  battle  lines,  inspiring  a  number  of 
parodies  to  the  same  tunes.  The  "Bonnie  Blue 
Flag"  retained  its  popularity  throughout  the  war 
and  afterwards. 

Bonnie  Blue  Flag 

We  are  a  band  of  brothers, 

and  native  to  the  soil 
Fighting  for  the  property  we  gained 

in  honest  toil 
And  when  our  rights  were  threatened, 

the  cry  rose  near  and  far; 
"Hurrah!  Hurrah!  For  Southern  rights, 

hurrah! 

Hurrah  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 
that  bears  a  single  star. " 


"Maryland,  My  Maryland"  was  a  war  song  writ- 
ten by  a  native  to  influence  that  State  to  secede 
and  join  the  Confederacy.  Three  singing  sisters 
had  come  south  entertaining  the  soldiers.  When 
they  began  singing  "Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  to 
the  tune  of  'O  Tannenbaum,"  an  old  German  chil- 
dren's song,  it  became  an  instant  success.  It  was 
said  of  these  girls  that  they  could  have  sung  the 
multiplication  tables  and  any  man  who  was  a  man 
would  have  flung  up  his  hat  and  yelled  the  Rebel 
yell.  Lee's  men  hoped  to  sing  Maryland  into  the 
Confederacy.  Twice  they  crossed  the  Potomac  to 
fight,  but  it  did  not  work.  Lee's  men  could  not  lure 
Maryland  into  secession.  The  Rebel  cause  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bring  the  old  line  state  over 
to  the  Confederacy. 

Maryland,  My  Maryland 

The  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 
His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Of  all  the  singing  army,  General  J.E.B.  Stuart, 
Lee's  Chief  of  Cavalry  ,  was  the  singingest.  He 
demanded  of  his  officers  and  men  that  they  ride 
well  and  sing  well.  Among  these  men  there  was 
an  artilleryman  who  could  raise  a  tenor  fit  for  a 
heavenly  choir,  a  melodious  baritone,  while  Jeb 
sang  bass.  The  rest  could  harmonize.  His  orderly 
was  a  banjo  picker,  his  Negro  servant  rattled  the 


bones.  He  was  inclined  to  songs  about  sweet  lov 
and  sentimental  sadness.  "The  Yellow  Rose  J 
Texas"  was  a  favorite  and  now  after  decades 
silence  has  become  popular  again  after  beir 
sung  first  by  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  especial 
the  Texans. 

The  Yellow  Rose  of  Texas 

There's  a  yellow  rose  of  Texas 

that  I  am  going  to  see. 
No  other  soldier  knows  her; 

no  soldier  only  me; 
She  cried  so  when  I  left  her, 

it  almost  broke  my  heart, 
And  if  I  ever  find  her, 

we  never  more  will  part. 
She's  the  sweetest  rose  of  color 

this  soldier  ever  knew. 
Her  eyes  are  bright  as  diamonds, 

they  sparkled  like  the  dew; 
You  may  talk  about  your  dearest  May 

and  sing  of  Rosa  lee, 
But  the  yellow  rose  of  Texas 

beats  the  belles  of  Tennessee. 

The  Rebels  were  a  believing  people  and  they 
sang  hymns.  Even  the  card  players,  the  "cussers' 
and  the  whiskey  drinkers  believed  in  God,  gather- 
ing on  Sunday  to  hear  the  good  word  preached  by 
the  Chaplains,  carrying  Testaments  into  battle  in 
their  breast  pockets  and  sometimes  turning  bul- 
lets with  them,  feeling  as  sure  that  the  Almighty 
upheld  the  Southern  side  in  the  war  as  were  cows 
in  Texas  and  cotton  in  Carolina.  If  we  went  along 
listing  all  the  sacred  songs  that  were  favorites, 


we'd  use  up  most  of  those  old  hymnals  with  the 
shaped  notes.  Certain  hymns  were  asked  for  by 
the  sick  and  wounded  officers  and  soldiers. 

Jeb  Stuart,  fatally  wounded  in  battle  and  gradu- 
ally weakening,  asked  his  watchers,  his  staff  offi- 
cers and  friends  to  sing  "Rock  of  Ages"  and 
weakly  tried  to  join  in  the  bass  while  the  others 
sang  on. 

Rock  of  Ages 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 

From  Thy  wounded  side  which  flowed, 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure, 

Save  from  wrath  and  make  me  pure. 

Sam  Davis,  a  21 -year-old  spy  for  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  was  caught  and  seized  by  the 
Yankees  because  he  wore  a  blue  coat  and  carried 
papers  showing  the  positions  and  compositions  of 
Northern  Army  units.  He  was  court  martialled  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung.  As  he  was  being  taken  to 
the  gallows,  Sam  was  asked  if  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  or  send  any  message  to  anybody.  Sam 
said,  "no  thanks,"  but  he'd  be  glad  if  the  folks 
there  would  sing  "On  Jordan's  Stormy  Banks  I 
Stand."  Several  struck  up  with  the  old  hymn  and 
Sam's  own  clear  voice  rang  out,  as  steady  as 
anybody's.  As  he  was  being  escorted  up  the  steps 
to  the  scaffold,  an  officer  rode  up  and  called  up  to 
Sam  that  he  might  live  if  only  he'd  tell  the  name  of 
just  one  of  the  people  who'd  given  him  informa- 
tion. Sam  didn't  hesitate  and  answered,  "If  I  had  a 
thousand  lives,  I  would  lose  them  all  here  today 


before  I  would  betray  my  friend  to  the  confidence 
of  my  informer."  Nathan  Hale  didn't  do  it  anv 
better  than  Sam  Davis. 

On  Jordan's  Stormy  Banks  I  Stand 

On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand, 

and  cast  a  wishful  eye 
To  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land 

where  my  possessions  lie. 

Chorus: 

I  am  bound  for  the  promised  land 
I  am  bound  for  the  promised  land; 
Oh,  who  will  come  and  go  with  me? 
I  am  bound  for  the  promised  land. 

'Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground"  and  "Home 
Sweet  Home"  were  sung  by  the  Southern  soldiers 
as  well  as  the  Yankees  with  great  feeling  around 
the  camp  fires.  Both  were  popular  about  the  close 
of  the  war  and  immediately  after.  The  air  is  sad 
and  chimed  in  well  with  those  who  had  laid  down 
their  arms  or  who  just  before  the  close  of  the  war 
felt  that  the  fight  was  hopeless  or  mourned  lost 
comrades  and  wasted  effort. 

Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground 

We're  tenting  tonight  on  the  old  camp  ground 
Give  us  a  song  to  cheer  our  weary  hearts 
A  song  of  home  and  friends  we  love  so  dear. 
Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary  tonight, 
Wishing  for  the  war  to  cease; 
Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  looking  for  the  right 
To  see  the  dawn  of  peace. 
Tenting  tonight,  Tenting  tonight 
Tenting  on  the  old  camp  ground. 


"Home  Sweet  Home"  is  one  of  the  most  popu-  69 
lar  songs  of  all  times.  The  lyrics  were  written  by 
John  Howard  Payne  in  collaboration  with  the  Eng- 
lish composer  Sir  Henry  Bishop  as  part  of  the 
opera  "Maid  of  Milan."  The  opera  was  first  pro- 
duced in  England  in  1823  and  soon  after  in  New 
York  City.  It  quickly  became  the  first  genuine 
American  hit  despite  its  British  composer. 
Because  of  the  widespread  popularity  and  suc- 
cess in  the  U.S.  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  most  sung  today.  It  was  a  natural  favor- 
ite of  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 
Those  displaced  and  lonely  soldiers  in  a  bloody 
and  brutal  war  could  sigh  and  sing,  "Be  it  ever  so 
humble,  there's  no  place  like  home." 

Home  Sweet  Home 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  I  may  roam 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home; 
A  charm  for  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which  seek  thro'  the  world, 
Is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Chorus: 

Home!  Home!  Sweet,  sweet  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home, 
There's  no  place  like  home. 


J.V.  Turner 

Adam's  Rib 

Woman's  "Lib," 
From  Adam's  Rib 
Bad  or  good 
For  womanhood? 
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Murrell  Edlin 

Christmas 

After  passing  my  95th  birthday  and  nearing  an- 
other Christmas,  I  am  thinking  of  how  Christmas 
has  changed  through  four  generations. 

As  I  look  back  it  seems  the  religious  side  was 
emphasized  then  perhaps  more  than  now. 

The  big  event  then  was  the  Christmas  tree  at 
the  church.  The  program  was  "recitations"  by  the 
children,  anthems  by  the  choir,  and  a  short  talk  by 
the  Pastor. 

A  large  cedar  tree  stood  on  the  platform.  On  this 
tree  were  hung  stockings  of  net  made  by  the 
women  of  the  church.  Each  stocking  had  candy, 
nuts,  an  apple  and  an  orange.  The  orange  was  a 
rare  treat.  In  our  small  town  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred, the  stores  never  had  oranges  except  at 
Christmas. 

Also  on  the  tree  was  a  small  gift  for  every  child. 
Parents  always  had  a  gift  for  their  own  child,  also 
there  were  gifts  and  a  stocking  of  candy  for  the 
children  who  came  to  the  program  but  whose 
parents  never  belonged  to  or  came  to  church. 

We  had  no  Santa.  The  gifts  were  given  out  by 
the  Sunday  School  superintendent.  The  real 
Christmas  was  in  the  home.  It  took  much  prepara- 
tion by  the  entire  family. 

In  one  corner  of  the  parlor  was  a  cedar  tree  that 
reached  from  floor  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  It  was 
always  fresh  and  kept  green  for  many  days,  giving 
us  plenty  of  time  to  decorate. 

Decorating  the  tree  was  a  family  affair  that 
usually  took  a  week.  Mother  would  pop  pan  after 


There  is  the  Christmas  family  turkey  dinner  with 
the  stuffing,  cranberry  jelly  and  a  fresh  turkey 
roasted  to  a  crisp  golden  brown.  Dinner  ending  in 
a  wedge  of  mince  pie,  not  one  made  from  the 
contents  of  a  box  from  a  store,  but  a  pie  made 
from  real  meat,  etc. 

The  turkey  family  dinner  will  always  be  a  part  of 
Christmas. 

Some  say  the  religious  part  of  Christmas  we  are 
losing,  that  we  are  too  commercial.  I  disagree. 
Now  we  so  often  see  near  the  Christmas  tree  a 
lovely  creche  and  children  know  every  piece  and 
the  story  of  the  Nativity. 

Last  Christmas  I  was  with  my  great- 
granddaughter,  now  seven  years  old.  She  said, 
"Great-gran,  will  you  play  a  game  with  me?" 

"Certainly,"  I  replied,  remembering  how  often  I 
had  played  Old  Maid  and  Dominoes  with  her  Dad, 
my  grandson. 

"Well,"  she  said,  handing  me  a  small  box. 
"Take  this  computer  and  see  if  you  can  find  . . ." 

"Hold  on,"  I  said.  "I  would  rather  read  you  a 
story."  Computers  were  completely  unknown  to 
me. 

So  we  snuggled  down  in  a  "comfy"  easy  chair.  I 
opened  a  book  and  read  a  story  about  a  little  boy 
who  took  a  long  ride  to  strange  countries  in  Outer 
Space.  They  travelled  in  a  space  ship  and  could 
talk  back  to  people  on  Earth. 

Yes,  there  are  many  changes  in  four  genera- 
tions, yet  there  are  some  things  that  never 
change.  There  will  always  be  a  Christmas  tree, 
always  a  desire  to  be  with  family  and  loved  ones. 
There  will  always  be  a  Santa  Claus,  that  wonder- 
ful man  who  makes  children's  eyes  light  up  with 


were  the  kind  if  one  bulb  burned  out,  every  bulb 
had  to  be  checked  to  find  the  bad  one. 

Our  gifts  were  dolls  for  the  girls,  metal  banks, 
toy  engines  and  cars  for  the  boys.  About  this  time 
tinsel  was  available  which  made  the  tree  beauti- 
ful. The  trees  now  were  even  smaller,  as  they 
were  "store  bought."  So  gifts  were  placed  around 
the  base  of  the  tree.  Stockings  were  still  hung  but 
now  after  reading  many  stories  of  how  far  away 
the  North  Pole  is,  little  children  decided  Santa! 
must  be  tired  and  hungry.  So  they  began  leaving; 
milk  and  cookies  on  the  table.  They  were  always 
gone  in  the  morning. 

Now  another  generation.  The  same  Christmas!! 
tree,  tinsel,  icicles  and  electric  lights.  Also  the 
popular  electric  trains  and  baby  dolls.  Many  boys 
received  the  trains  because  they  appealed  to  Dad 
as  he  had  to  help  set  them  up. 

Baby  dolls  could  cry,  could  take  a  bottle  and 
need  dry  diapers  immediately. 

Sometime  about  here,  it  became  popular  to 
have  the  white  Christmas  tree:  sprayed  white  with 
colored  lights,  tinsel  and  colored  balls,  they  werei 
lovely,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  the  green  treej 
was  in  favor  again. 

Now  Santa  had  been  appearing  in  stores.  Chil-  j 
dren  stood  in  long  lines  to  get  a  chance  to  whisper  ! 
in  his  ear.  Stockings  are  still  "hung  by  the  chimney 
with  care." 

There  is  another  custom  I  think  has  survived  — 
"Home  for  Christmas."  It  may  not  be  "over  the 
hills  and  through  the  woods"  in  a  sleigh,  but  it  may 
be  over  rooftops  in  an  airplane,  or  on  paved  high- 1 
ways  in  a  car.  There  seems  to  be  some  instinct 
that  makes  families  want  to  be  together  to  share 
memories. 


MurrellEdlin 

Christmas 


Christmas  time  is  here  again 
With  all  its  hopes  and  joys. 
The  air  is  full  of  snowflakes, 
The  shops  are  full  of  toys. 

Children's  faces  all  algow, 
Christmas  carols  in  the  air, 
Crowds  with  bundles  passing  by, 
Christmas  holly  everywhere. 

On  this  one  day  of  the  year 
We  forget  our  hate  and  greed 
And  try  to  give  a  helping  hand 
To  somebody  who's  in  need. 

I  think  of  how  much  better 
This  mixed-up  world  would  be 
If  we  would  heed  the  teaching 
Of  the  Man  of  Galilee. 


Murrell  Ed  I'm 

A  Mouse's  Christmas 

A  little  mouse  said,  "Now  that  its  dark 
I  guess  I'll  just  go  out  for  a  lark." 
He  scampered  away,  and  what  did  he  see 
But  a  great  big  shiny  Christmas  tree. 


Underneath,  there  was  something  just  dandy: 
Some  nice  big  nuts  and  some  sugar  candy. 
He  nibbled  the  nuts,  gave  the  candy  a  lick, 
And  soon  he  began  to  feel  very  sick. 

He  started  to  run,  hit  a  dolly  that  cried — 
Was  that  little  mouse  ever  frightened!  He  tried  - 
To  turn  back  around,  but  how  he  did  stare, 
For  there  sat  a  great  big  panda  bear. 

The  little  mouse  was  just  scared  stiff. 
He  started  to  run  again,  when — BIFF! — 
He  hit  his  head  on  a  bicycle  wheel, 
And  how  that  little  mouse  did  squeal. 

He  said,  "I've  had  an  awful  fright. 
This  has  been  a  terrible  night! 
I  guess  I'll  just  go  back  to  my  home 
And  wait  till  I'm  older  before  I  roam." 

So  he  hurried  home  and  jumped  into  bed 
And  pulled  the  covers  up  over  his  head. 
He  sneezed,  then  said,  "It's  just  too  bad; 
I'm  getting  the  head  cold  that  everyone's  had. 

And  tomorrow  is  going  to  be  Christmas  day. 
I'll  not  be  able  to  run  and  play." 
But  Mother  Mouse  gave  him  some  cambric  tea 
And  he  was  as  well  as  a  mouse  can  be. 


No-Me  Mosier 


The  Little  Grey  Donkey 

Yes,  I  am  just  an  old  grey  donkey,  not  very 
handsome  when  compared  with  the  spirited 
horses  that  pull  the  Roman  chariots.  But  let  me  tell 
you,  I've  been  places!  I've  had  a  wonderful  life. 
You  wonder  that  I  can  speak  your  language?  Why 
it  is  Christmas  Eve  and  all  animals  talk  at  midnight 
on  Christmas  Eve.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

When  I  was  just  a  colt,  my  master  sold  me  to  a 
carpenter  named  Joseph.  I  was  young  and  full  of 
life  quite  enjoying  my  care-free  days  in  the  pas- 
ture. Joseph  needed  help  in  dragging  tree  trunks 
to  his  shop.  I  didn't  take  too  kindly  to  work,  and 
many  days  I  was  lazy  and  stubborn.  Joseph  was 
patient  with  me.  One  of  the  neighborhood  girls 
took  a  fancy  to  me  and  would  bring  me  carrots  and 
pet  me.  I  grew  quite  fond  of  her  and  so  did  Joseph. 

One  day  she  whispered  in  my  ear  a  secret,  she 
and  Joseph  were  going  to  get  married.  And  then 
something  happened.  I  don't  understand  it.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  just  a  lover's  quarrel,  but  Mary 
went  away. 


Joseph  was  very  much  upset.  He  no  longer 
whistled  while  he  worked.  He  seemed  angry,  then 
other  times  very  sad.  He  did  have  long  talks  with 
the  village  rabbi.  Then  suddenly  he  was  more  like 
his  old  self  and  he  began  to  build  a  house  to 
surprise  Mary  when  she  came  home. 

She  did  finally  come  and  I  could  tell  she  was 
pleased  with  the  house. 

Some  five  months  later  I  heard  the  men  of  the 
village  talk  about  a  journey  that  would  have  to  be 
made.  It  seems  that  the  King,  a  Roman  ruler, 
wanted  to  know  how  many  people  lived  in  this 
land.  The  head  of  each  family  had  to  go  to  the 
town  or  city  where  his  forefathers  had  lived  to  be 
counted.  Seemed  like  a  silly  idea  to  me.  Why 
couldn't  they  be  counted  where  they  lived? 
Joseph's  family  traced  their  history  back  to  a  king 
of  long  ago,  whose  name  was  David.  He  had  Ijved 
in  Bethlehem.  Joseph  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  being  separated  from  Mary,  so  she  agreed  to  go 
with  him.  I  would  make  the  journey,  too,  carrying 
the  bedrolls  and  food  for  the  trip. 

When  we  reached  Bethlehem,  we  found  the  city 
crowded.  The  courtyard  at  the  Inn  was  filled  with 
people  and  animals.  When  Joseph  asked  the  inn- 
keeper for  a  room,  he  was  told  that  any  available 
space  had  been  taken  hours  before.  Joseph  in- 
sisted that  his  wife  must  have  a  place  to  sleep. 
One  of  the  stable  boys,  standing  near  by,  sug- 
gested one  of  the  caves  where  the  cattle  were 
kept.  The  fragrant  hay  would  make  a  comfortable 
spot  for  their  bedrolls. 

The  stable  boy  led  them  to  the  cave  that  was  the 
farthest  from  the  courtyard  and  all  its  noise.  It  had 
been  a  long,  tiresome  trip  and  Mary  was  very 
tired,  although  I  had  carried  her  almost  all  day. 


Joseph  spread  her  bedroll  for  her  and  she  fell 
immediately  into  an  exhausted  sleep.  Joseph  fed 
me  and  built  a  fire  to  cook  their  supper. 

I  was  tired,  too,  and  after  eating,  I  began  to  take 
short  naps  and  at  last  drifted  into  a  deep  sleep. 
About  midnight,  one  of  the  cows  nudged  me  and 
said,  "Wake  up,  stranger.  Tell  us  who  your  folks 
are.  Strange  things  have  happened  here  tonight. 
A  new  baby  sleeps  in  his  mother's  arms.  We  can 
hear  beautiful  music  over  in  the  pasture  where  the 
shepherds  are  watching  their  sheep." 

It  wasn't  long  before  some  of  the  shepherds 
found  their  way  to  our  cave  and  they  told  a  strange 
story.  Suddenly,  there  had  appeared  to  them  a 
shining  figure  of  an  angel.  They  were  very  much 
afraid,  but  the  angel  said  to  them,  "Do  not  be 
afraid.  I  bring  you  good  tidings.  For  to  you  this  day 
is  born,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior,  who  is  Christ 
the  Lord.  And  this  will  be  a  sign  for  you,  you  will 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  cloths  and 
lying  in  a  manger  in  one  of  the  caves  at  the  Inn." 
Then  the  sky  was  filled  with  angels  praising  God 
and  saying,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  goodwill  toward  men."  When  we 
animals  heard  this  story,  our  tongues  were 
loosened  and  we  too  sang  praise  to  God. 

As  soon  as  there  was  a  vacant  room  at  the  Inn, 
the  innkeeper  gave  it  to  Mary,  Joseph  and  the 
baby. 

One  night,  Joseph  came  to  me  and  said,  "Old 
friend,  we  will  have  to  take  to  the  road  again.  God 
has  warned  me  in  a  dream  that  wicked  men  will 
seek  our  baby  to  kill  him,  for  the  King  fears  this 
little  child  will  take  away  his  throne.  We  must  not 
go  to  Nazareth  for  he  would  find  him  there.  We  will 
go  south  to  Egypt." 
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Hastily,  the  saddlebags  were  packed  and  we  I 
left  Bethlehem  a  long  time  before  daylight.  It  was  II 
good  thing  we  did,  for  we  heard  that  the  wickecj 
men  did  come  and  killed  all  the  babies  in 
Bethlehem. 

Joseph  had  no  trouble  finding  work  in  Egypt,  fori 
he  was  a  good  carpenter  and  we  stayed  there  until 
the  word  came  that  the  King  was  dead  and  it  was 
safe  for  us  to  go  back  to  Nazareth. 

I  watched  the  baby  grow  to  a  toddler,  then  to  a 
bright-eyed  young  boy  full  of  fun,  but  kind  and 
gentle. 

Now  I  am  old,  but  Mary  and  Jesus  still  love  me. 
No  longer  do  I  do  hard  work.  If  this  midnight 
Christmas  Eve  hour  lasted  longer,  I  could  tell  you 
more  about  the  strange  and  wonderful  places  I 
have  been.  The  witching  hour  is  almost  gone.  You 
will  have  to  wait  until  next  Christmas  Eve  to  hear 
the  rest  of  my  story. 


No-me  Mosier 

Preparation  for  Christmas 

"There  is  so  much  to  do,  Lord, 

so  much  to  do. 
The  house  must  be  cleaned, 
there  are  presents  to  finish 
And  wrap 
and  mail. 
There  are  cookies  to  bake 
And  candy  to  make. 
There  is  so  much  to  do." 
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"Now,  whose  birthday  is  this,  my  child? 
Of  course,  I  like  a  clean  house 
and  I  am  glad 
you  show  your  love 
for  family 
and  friends 
with  gifts. 

But  are  you  doing  all  this  to  please  me 

or  to  bring  praise  to  yourself? 
All  I  ask  of  you 
is  the  gift  of  yourself, 
taking  time  to  spend 
some  quiet  moments 
with  me. 


Lizette  Dunham 

Memories  of  My  Childhood 


My  grand-children  and  my  great  grand-children 
often  ask  me,  What  did  you  do  when  you  were  a 
little  girl?  Did  you  have  T.V.?  What  toys  did  you 
have?  What  games  did  you  play?  Did  you  have 
fun? 

I  wish  I  could  take  them  back  through  the  years 
and  show  them  my  toys,  play  my  games!  I  had  lots 
of  fun,  I  wonder  if  they  would? 

I  loved  dolls — Mine  were  not  large,  couldn't  talk, 
wet  their  pants  or  have  beautiful  clothes.  Mine 
were  rather  small  with  china  heads,  hands  and 
feet.  I  couldn't  comb  their  hair  and  had  to  make 
their  clothes,  which  I  loved  to  do  since  I  sat  with 
my  Grand-mother  while  she  sewed  and  tried  to 
make,  for  my  doll,  the  same  garment  she  was 
making  from  the  scraps  she  gave  me.  Mama  al- 
ways complimented  my  finished  garment. 

I  not  only  played  with  my  real  dolls  but  with 
paper  dolls  too.  There  were  no  beautiful  large 
paper  dolls  with  changes  of  clothing  for  all 
occasions — instead,  we  cut  our  families  from  the 
Sears  Catalog.  When  my  paper  mother  was  going 
to  a  party  or  even  to  bed,  I  cut  out  a  paper  woman 
in  a  party  dress,  or  if  for  bed,  I  cut  out  a  night 
apron.  I  cut  the  furniture  for  each  room  from  the 
catalog. 

Mother  was  kind  and  let  my  friends  and  myself 
have  a  room  to  play  in  and  even  have  our  paper 
houses  over  night,  so  we  could  play  again  the  next 
day. 


My  sister  had  scarlet  fever  and  was  quaran- 
tined in  one  room.  We  pushed  our  paper  doll 
family  under  the  door  for  a  visit  with  hers,  and  hers 
came  for  a  visit  with  ours.  It  is  surprising  that  we 
didn't  get  germs  from  her  but  we  didn't. 

I  never  had  a  bicycle — all  I  wanted  was  a  little 
red  wagon,  which  we  finally  got. 

In  my  time,  there  were  very  few  automobiles,  so 
it  was  safe  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  to 
gather  on  the  corner  at  night,  where  there  was  one 
gas  light.  Our  favorite  game  was  "hide  and  seek." 
It  was  rough  to  be  "it"  for  the  others  hid  all  over  the 
neighborhood,  which  was  safe  for  us  at  that  time. 
That  was  lots  of  fun! 

As  I  came  into  my  teens,  our  parents  let  us  have 
parties — with  b^ys!  One  game  we  played,  was 
"spin  the  bottle" — We  formed  a  circle,  a  boy  or  girl 
was  in  the  center  and  spun  the  bottle.  Whoever 
the  bottle  pointed  to,  was  the  lucky  one  and  was 
kissed  by  the  one  in  the  circle. 

One  of  my  greatest  thrills  and  the  one  I  looked 
forward  to  most  was  Christmas!  I  am  sure  I  was  a 
big  girl  and  still  believed  in  Santa  Claus  because 
my  grandmother  said  there  was  one.  I  knew  she 
was  right.  I  even  believed  her  when  she  told  me 
the  Doctor  found  my  uncle  in  his  strawberry  patch 
on  my  way  to  school,  I  always  looked  that  way, 
hoping  to  see  another  baby  in  the  strawberry 
patch. 

Christmas  was  a  big  event  in  our  home.  Each  of 
us  children  hung  our  long  black  stockings  in 
hopes.  We  got  several  toys  and  the  stocking  al- 
ways was  full  with  an  apple,  an  orange  (we  only 
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had  oranges  at  Christmas)  and  nuts  and  raisir 
We  were  told  before  Christmas,  if  we  were  r 
good,  a  switch  would  be  found  in  our  stockinc 
but  we  never  found  one  in  ours. 

The  Christmas  I  remember  so  well  the  fami 
was  to  spend  Christmas  in  Hamlet  with  our  Auij 
Uncles  and  cousin,  we  worried,  afraid  San 
wouldn't  know  we  were  in  Hamlet.  That  mornin 
when  we  were  to  leave  that  afternoon,  I  played 
the  yard  all  morning.  Before  lunch  I  went  to  n 
room.  What  a  great  surprise!  Santa  had  bee 
there!  There  was  a  doll  bed,  with  a  high  hea< 
board  (I  learned  later  that  my  Father  had  made 
and  a  mattress  and  pillow  and  beautiful  china  d( 
in  the  bed.  I  had  asked  for  a  doll  carriage  with 
parasol  with  fringe  on  the  top.  The  carriage  ar 
parasol  had  been  bought,  but  my  Father  ha 
taken  a  clothes  wire  connected  in  some  way  to  th 
carriage  and  twisted  it  so  the  parasol  would  har 
over  my  baby.  How  happy  I  was! 

I  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher,  so  1 
played  school  often.  I  wonder  how  I  ever  thougf 
of  this?  Our  front  porch  had  banisters  all  arounc 
Each  rail  was  one  of  my  class  and  so  named  afte 
my  class  mates.  I  spent  many  hours  teaching, 
believed  in  punishment,  so  I  had  a  switch— ther 
were  marks  on  the  rail  where  I  had  switched 
pupil  I  didn't  especially  like.  That  was  fun! 

We  went  to  the  picture  show  once  a  week, 
only  cost  ten  cents  and  there  was  a  Chatauqu 
which  we  always  attended. 

As  I  said  before,  I  never  had  a  bicycle — Mothe 
would  let  me  take  my  little  brother,  thirteen  year 
younger  to  ride  in  his  English  type  carriage.  I  wer 
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to  the  next  street  where  there  was  quite  a  hill  in  the 
sidewalk,  I  would  stand  on  a  rod  under  the  handle 
bar,  between  the  rear  wheels.  I  would  stand  on 
this  and  down  the  hill  we  would  go!  I  enjoyed  the 
ride  and  my  brother  would  clap  his  hands  with  joy. 
I  have  thought  since  how  dangerous  this  could 
have  been,  but  luckily  nothing  did,  and  Mother 
never  knew. 

We  had  a  horse  named  "Nell"  and  a  surrey 
"with  a  fringe  on  the  top."  Each  Sunday  afternoon 
my  Father  took  me  to  my  Grandparent's  home  two 
miles  in  the  country.  As  we  rode  along,  my  Father 
tipped  his  hat  to  every  one  who  passed  in  a  buggy 
and  scolded  me  because  I  didn't  speak.  We 
dreaded  to  see  an  automobile  come  by,  (which 
was  seldom)  and  the  poor  horses  were  frightened 
and  some  would  run  away. 

I  loved  going  to  my  Grandparent's  of  all  the 
grandchildren  and  I  enjoyed  the  attention  I 
received.  I  remember  so  well  the  chicken  gravy 
and  fresh  butter  beans — there  have  been  few 
times  in  my  life  that  I  have  found  the  same  taste. 

I  must  tell  you  about  one  of  the  highlights  that 
came  to  Salisbury  each  year.  Barnum  and  Bailey 
Circus  came  each  year  and  the  big  tent  was  about 
a  mile  from  our  house.  In  those  days  the  Circus 
had  a  parade  to  town.  The  parade  was  magnifi- 
cent and  exciting  with  all  the  gorgeous  colors  of 
the  men  and  women  and  the  many  elephants, 
camels,  etc.  with  blankets  of  many  colors  on  their 
backs.  The  lions,  bears  and  tigers  were  in  cages 
in  beautiful  wagons,  with  iron  bars,  where  you 
could  see  them  as  they  walked  back  and  forth. 
Then  there  was  the  caliope  with  its  loud  music  that 
gave  us  ail  a  thrill.  The  best  thing  tho',  the  parade 
went  past  our  house.  It  was  a  biq  day  for  all  and 


especialy  for  us  as  our  kin  came  from  all  parts  ( 
town  and  country  to  see  the  parade.  I  felt  like  w 
lived  on  the  finest  street  in  town.  Sometimes  w 
went  to  the  show  in  the  afternoon,  and  other  time 
we  had  to  be  content  just  seeing  the  circus. 

Granddaddy  tells  about  the  time  when  he  wa 
ten  years  old  wanting  to  go  to  the  circus  but  had  n< 
money.  He  went  to  the  grocery  man  and  tried  t< 
borrow  and  charge  it  to  his  mother's  bill  and  th< 
grocer  wouldn't  do  this  so  he  went  to  the  tent  and 
tried  to  crawl  under— just  as  he  got  half  way,  d 
circus  hand  caught  him  by  the  seat  of  the  panfc 
and  pulled  him  back. 

There  were  so  many  things  I  did  that  were  fun,  I 
will  save  them  for  another  time.  How  I  wish  yo'i 
could  have  shared  my  fun,  my  dears! 


LIZETTE  DUN 


Murrell  Ed  I'm 
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Spring 

The  air  is  filled 

With  the  humming  of  bees 

Stealing  honey 

From  apricot  trees. 

The  gay  oriole, 
With  a  flash  of  wings, 
Is  building  a  nest 
Of  straw  and  strings 

A  white  plum  thicket, 
Lovely  to  see, 
Is  growing  beside 
A  redbud  tree. 

Pale  green  shoots 
Push  toward  the  sun. 
These  are  the  signs 
That  spring  has  come. 

J.  V.  Turner 

The  Story  of  a  Violet 

Pausing  on  the  hillside,  he  watched  with 

rapturous  gaze 
A  wondrous  scene,  the  sunset  with  all  its  brilliant 

rays. 

"How  beautiful,"  he  murmured;  but  did  not  stoop 
to  see 

That  'neath  his  foot  upon  the  sod  was  wrought  a 
tragedy. 


For  while  he  viewed,  enraptured,  the  glorious 

western  sky, 
He'd  crushed  a  little  violet  that  grew  obscure  and 

shy. 

But  the  golden  sun  while  setting  had  witnessed 

what  took  place, 
And  a  Look  of  pain  and  sadness  appeared  to 

cross  his  face. 
"Oh,  heedless  man,"  he  seemed  to  say  in  anguish 

and  despair, 
"You  have  spoiled  my  handiwork  that  I  have 

cherished  there; 
I've  chased  away  the  winter,  and  brought  the 

spring  about, 
And  shed  my  brightest,  warmest  rays  to  coax  that 

flower  out." 
The  sun,  then  wrapped  in  sorrow,  slowly  sank 

from  sight; 

And  soon  the  twilight  shadows  gave  place  to 

somber  night. 
And  draped  about  the  hillside  there  hung  a  misty 

cloud; 

Some  say  'twas  merely  rising  fog,  me  thinks  'twas 

nature's  shroud. 
Throughout  that  night  of  silence  the  stars  a  vigil 

kept. 

'Tis  said  that  for  a  time  all  Nature  must  have  wept, 
For  lo,  when  morning  came  again  the  whole 

hillside  was  wet, 
Ah,  not  with  dew,  but  glistening  tears  shed  for  the 

Violet 


Berenice  Linen 


Dawn 

A  little  stranger  came  your  way, 
Eagerly  you  welcomed  her  in  to  stay, 

Soon  she  won  a  place  in  you  heart. 
Never  from  there  to  depart. 

A  small  tot  who  sleeps  most  of  the  day  and  night, 
Should  need  only  a  few  articles  soft  and  light, 

But  her  things  the  room  seem  to  fill, 
And  makes  a  run  on  the  family  till. 

From  a  sound  sleep  you  hear  her  faint  cry, 

On  your  feet  and  to  her  crib  fly, 
Sure  she  is  the  sweetest  kid  on  the  street, 

Thus  you  tell  friends  you  chance  to  meet. 

You  thought  your  time  was  full  before 
With  Dawn  there  are  duties  galore, 

Despite  the  cares  of  the  Day, 
You  would  not  have  it  any  other  way. 

J.V.  Turner 

Miracles 

Imprisoned  in  the  dark 

beneath  the  snows 
The  flowering  bulb  is  held 

in  silent  gloom — 
Yet  keeps  alive  a  spark 

that  when  it  grows 
Spreads  radiance  there  in  springtime 

with  its  bloom. 
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Who  knows  but  in  the  hour 

of  its  defeat 
When  crushed  beneath  the 

anguish  of  despair, 
The  heart  that  has  the  strength 

to  hold  its  beat 
May  better  live  because 

it  languished  there. 


Mary  Auman 

Dandelions 

New  perky  yellow  heads  we  see  to  appear 

Through  the  green  grasses  each  day. 
And,  pushed  by  soft  and  gentle  breezes, 

Nod  their  heads  and  merrily  play. 
Soon,  as  days  pass  by,  your  golden  heads 

Will  turn  a  nondescript  gray, 
And  be  carried  by  the  brisk  Spring  breezes 

Far,  so  far,  away. 
Where  they  will  be  buried  in  the  soft,  damp  soil 
For  their  long  Winter's  stay. 
But,  next  Spring,  a  bright  head,  from  each  seed, 

Will  be  awakened  by  the  sun's  warm  ray. 
So,  next  Spring,  more  bright  golden  heads 

Will  greet  us  as  spritely  as  they. 
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Mary  Auman 

April  Walk 

Rough,  buffeting  winds  of  April, 
Left  over  March  forces 
Making  their  last,  best  bombardment. 
Gusts  testing  the  body's  strength. 
Scarves  and  hair  atwirl. 
Stiff  face  tingling  with  cold. 
On  the  paths  we  walk  around 
New  green  needles  forced  down, 
Strewn  among  the  Winter's  discarded  dead. 
Just  bloomed,  gentle  flowers, 

Petals  wilted, 
Bending  their  necks, 

Faces  to  the  ground, 
Hiding  among  leaves 
From  the  cruel  blasts. 
Then — suddenly,  it  front  of  us, 

In  brilliant,  white  splendor, 
One  gallant  dogwood, 
Standing  bravely  erect, 
Welcoming,  arms  etended 
To  the  warming  sun. 
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Mary  Auman 


Walking  in  the  Morning 

Walking  in  the  morning 
We  feel— 
The  enfolding  rays 

of  the  warming  sun, 
Its  soothing  fingers  ironing  out 

the  wrinkes  of  night. 
The  magic  touch  of  soft  breezes 

blotting  the  brow. 
The  sudden  brisk  breeze 

awakens  the  sprit, 
Invites  the  mind  to  follow 
to  regions  unknown. 
And  life  is  renewed. 


No-me  Mosier 

White  Bunny 

When  I  was  a  tot  of  three 
I  had  a  dear  white  bunny. 
He  was  better  than  a  doll, 
He  would  come  when  I  would  call. 

Maybe  he  did  not  love  me 
Just  as  much  as  I  loved  him. 
Maybe  he  did  not  like  me 
Cuddleing  him  on  my  knee. 


For  he  went  away  on  day, 
Where  he  went  I  can  not  say. 
But  I  cried  and  cried  and  cried, 
My  Mam  said  he  had  died. 

Easter  morning,  my  Dad  said, 
"Arise,  shine,  my  sleepyhead, 
Run  'round  the  house,  look  about, 
You  will  be  surprised,  no  doubt." 

Out  the  front  door  I  went, 
Finding  it  was  my  intent. 
By  the  pump,  waiting  for  me, 
Was  my  darling  white  bunny. 

When  I  called  he  did  not  hear 
Or  even  twitch  his  floppy  ear. 
When  I  touched  him  he  was  cold, 
And  was  too  heavy  to  hold. 

Magic  had  turned  him  into  iron. 
He  couldn't  snuggle  in  my  arms. 
Mama  called  him  a  doorstop, 
A  bunny  that  could  not  hop. 

So  now  he  sits  on  the  floor 
And  there  guards  my  bedroom  door. 
Little  bunny  trimmed  in  pink, 
Did  I  dream  it,  did  you  wink? 


No-me  Mosier 

Leaves 

How  glad  I  am  to  see 
the  new  green  leaves 
in  the  spring 
The  grip  of  winter 
is  broken 
warmer  weather 
is  here. 
And  happy  I  am 
in  the  hot  summer  days 
to  rest  beneath 
the  shade 
of  those 
lovely  green  leaves. 
October  brings  a  feast 
for  my  eyes 
with  leaves  of  gold, 
Crimson 
and  dark  wine  red. 
But  November 
when  leaves  fall 

I  DON'T  LIKE  THEM 
AT  ALL! 
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Lizette  Dunham 

My  Grandmother 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina,  and  as  a  child  I  would  never  have  known 
to  appreciate  the  history  and  prominent  men  and 
women  it  had  produced  had  it  not  been  for  my 
maternal  grandmother,  with  whom  we  lived  for 
years. 

I  was  the  oldest  of  four  children  and  it  was  the 
lucky  child  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  to 
Mama's  lap  first  in  the  evening  and  hear  her 
stories  of  her  childhood  and  hear  the  songs  of  her 
time.  We  grandchildren  adored  her.  We  called  her 
Mama,  but  all  her  friends  called  her  Miss  Sally. 
She  was  called  upon  when  anyone  became  ill, 
especially  children.  She  always  seemed  to  know 
what  to  do  to  make  children  betters. 

Mama  was  short  and  fat  and  wore  full  dresses, 
just  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  with  at  least  two 
fully  gathered  petticoats  beneath.  She  had  a 
rather  large  stomach,  which  we  called  "Mama's 
featherbed."  It  was  soft  and  comfortable  and  we 
cuddled  up  while  she  told  us  stories  of  her  child- 
hood and  sang  songs  of  long  ago.  One  song 
which  she  sang,  I  had  never  heard  before  or 
since.  It  went,  "Papa  dear,  Papa  come  home  to 
me  now.  The  clock  on  the  wall  strikes  6  p.m."  She 
would  sing  this  when  it  was  time  for  Papa  to  come 
home,  and  I  thought  it  really  brought  him  home.  I 
have  wondered  if  she  made  up  this  song  to  fit  the 
occasion. 


The  best  and  most  interesting  of  her  stories 
were  about  her  childhood.  It  was  not  always  a 
happy  story,  as  she  was  a  little  girl  during  the  Civil 
War.  Life  was  not  easy  for  her,  her  mother,  sister 
and  brother.  They  were  poor,  food  was  very 
scarce,  and  they  were  very  lucky  to  have  a 
change  of  clothing.  Then  there  was  always  the 
fear  of  the  Yankees  coming  again  and  taking  what 
little  had  been  left. 

Sorrow,  death,  pity  and  compassion  came  to 
her  early  in  life.  Not  only  for  our  loved  ones  and 
our  soldiers,  but  the  Federal  Prison  was  built  in 
Salisbury,  and  the  prison  wall  adjoined  my  great- 
grandmother's  property.  The  prison  was  crowded, 
which  brought  my  grandmother  very  close  to  con- 
ditions. Some  were  hungry,  sick,  lonely,  and  dying 
and  some  were  full  of  hatred  and  seeking  revenge 
from  the  Southerners.  They  had  seen  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  many  towns  and  cities,  the  farms,  and 
the  many  lively  old  Southern  homes  in  ruins,  in- 
dustry and  trade  had  almost  completely  col- 
lapsed. They  could  see  through  the  walls  the 
women  and  children  almost  naked  and  hungry 
and  the  hopelessness  of  any  future  for  them. 
Some  had  compassion  and  a  will  to  help,  but  alas, 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do  to  help  as  they 
were  in  the  same  shape  and  knew  their  loved 
ones  at  home  were  suffering  also.  The  women  did 
their  part  as  best  they  could.  They  were  trying  to 
provide  arms,  powder,  bullets,  food  clothes  and 
other  supplies  for  their  men.  Making  clothes  from 
curtains  and  carpets  —  anything  to  help  keep 
their  men  alive. 


My  grandmother  was  too  young  to  do  many  of 
these  project,  but  she  always  thought  of  others 
and  would  go  to  the  wall  and  talk  to  the  soldiers 
and  they  were  ever  glad  to  talk  to  someone  who 
was  sympathetic  and  compassionate.  She  could 
see  that  many  were  sympathetic  with  them,  for 
they  could  see  how  much  our  side  was  suffering 
and  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation. 

Inflation  set  in  and  it  was  almost  an  impossibility 
to  buy  even  the  necessities.  In  1862,  bacon  could 
be  bought  for  33  cents  a  pound  and  in  1865  it 
jumped  to  $7.50  per  pound,  eggs  from  35  cents  to 
$5.00  a  dozen.  She  did  help  in  her  little  way  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  men  at  home  and 
their  families  who  were  always  in  need. 

She  and  her  sister  became  friendly  with  some 
of  the  soldiers  and  each  would  tell  of  their  loved 
ones  and  the  hardships  they  all  were  suffering. 
They  were  sohungry  and  begging  for  food  that  my 
grandmother  and  her  sister,  when  they  could  pos- 
sibly spare  the  ingredients,  would  make  pies  and 
give  them  to  the  soldiers.  How  these  hungry  men 
enjoyed  those  pies.  It  was  like  a  bit  of  home!  They 
also  became  aware  of  the  unselfishness  and  kind- 
ness of  Southern  people.  There  were  many  horri- 
ble experiences  these  two  young  people  had. 

Then  the  war  was  over!  The  end  result  was  not 
a  happy  one  for  our  side,  but  all  were  happy  that 
the  fighting  was  over  and  their  lived  ones,  who 
were  the  lucky  ones,  would  be  coming  home.  But 
the  end  of  the  fighting  was  not  the  end  for  them. 
They  saw  destruction,  heartaches,  disappoint- 
ments, men  with  no  legs,  arms,  eyes,  and  minds. 

But  soon  they  realized  that  life  must  go  on  and 
they  began  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  what 
little  was  left. 


The  prison  walls  were  torn  down  eventually. 
Many  of  the  Northern  prisoners  had  died  and  were 
buried  on  the  prison  property.  It  is  now  called  "The 
National  Federal  Cemetery"  and  is  well  kept. 

In  my  growing  up  days,  there  were  no  parks  for 
young  people  to  go  to,  so  we  went  to  the  cemetery 
to  meet  our  friends. 

Years  passed,  my  grandmother  grew  to  be  a 
very  pretty  young  lady.  She  later  fell  in  love  with  a 
fine  gentleman,  much  older  than  she,  and  had 
three  children.  Grandpa  died  early  in  life  and  left 
poor  Mama  with  three  children  to  raise  and  a 
home  not  paid  for.  But  Mama  was  a  fighter.  She 
nursed  the  sick  and  sewed  till  the  children  were 
grown  and  the  home  paid  for. 

Many  years  after  the  war,  a  handsome  elderly, 
well-dressed  gentleman  came  to  Salisbury.  At  the 
hotel  he  told  the  clerk  he  was  writing  a  book  about 
his  experiences  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  needed 
to  talk  to  some  one  who  could  help  him.  He  was 
told  to  go  to  Mrs.  Sally  Crowell,  she  could  tell  him 
more  than  anyone  else  in  town.  He  found  Mama 
and  they  spent  many  hours  reliving  those  days. 
Suddenly  he  said,  'There  were  two  young  girls 
who  brought  pies  to  the  wall  and  shared  them  with 
us.  I  wonder  who  they  were?" 

Imagine  his  surprise  when  Mama  told  him  she 
was  one  of  them  and  her  sister  had  died.  After  his 
long  informative  visit  with  Mama,  he  left  to  visit 
those  old  familiar  places  of  yesteryear.  He  prom- 
ised, though,  to  keep  in  touch  with  her  and  send 
her  one  of  his  books. 

Time  went  on  and  there  was  no  word  from  this 
new  friend,  but  she  found  later  that  on  the  train 
going  home  he  had  a  heart  attack  and  died.  What 
a  blow  that  was  to  Mama! 


Mama  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  lived  in  the  same 
house,  was  never  sick,  never  in  a  hospital,  and 
was  only  sick  two  weeks  before  she  died.  She  did 
live  two  days  to  know  she  was  a  great-grand- 
mother, which  made  her  very  happy. 

We,  her  many  ancestors,  feel  if  there  is 
strength,  endurance,  thriftiness  and  goodness  it 
came  from  Mama  and  we  all  cherish  her  memory 
and  love  to  tell  our  children  and  grandchildren 
about  Mama  and  her  many  hardships,  but  most  of 
all  her  bravery,  strength  and  endurance  and  pray 
that  we  have  inherited  some  of  her  qualities. 


Mae  Neely  Brothers 

Awareness  of  God's  Magic 

To  fly  37,000  feet  above  God's  Green  Earth 
Among  white  foamy  clouds  below 
And  doubt  the  wonder  of  Christ's  Birth, 
Would  be  the  evil  mind  of  man  to  show. 

Onward  we  fly  into  the  sunset  red, 
Only  to  find  more  proof  that  He  is  Living  and  not 
dead. 

To  continue  over  man-made  cities  both  great  and 
small, 

Will  prove  His  gift  to  not  one,  but  all. 
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Mae  Brothers 

Birthdays 

Birthdays  used  to  be 

Slow  and  far  between 
I  remember  when  I  thought 

I  would  never  be  sixteen. 

Now  they  slip  by  so  fast 

I  can't  remember  when  one  passed. 
And  as  I  older  grow, 

My  age  to  others  daily  show, 
I  see  as  on  this  road  we  travel 
We  leave  many  problems  for  youth  to  unravel. 


Mae  Brothers 

Life's  Reflections 

Life's  reflections  once  were  fresh  and  Green  as  by 

the  world  were  seen  — 
Then  life's  acts  were  changed  to  Gold  and  were 

reflected  in  the  age  of  young  and  old. 
As  life  moved  on  the  reflections  were  almost 

gone,  but  for  the  thoughts  the  memories  grew 

strong  — 

Now  for  our  colors  they  remain  always  Green  and 
Gold  — 

forever  to  reflect  the  age  in  young  and  old. 


Margaret  Kennon 


Sweets 

The  ladies  of  the  committee 
Consider  it  a  pity 

To  abstain  from  life's  tempting  sweets 

So  fa-de-la  for  the  pound  age 

Fiddle-de-la  for  the  round  age 

Indulge  and  bulge  with  all  life's  tempting 

treats! 


MARGARET  KEN NO 


Dr.  J.V.  Turner 

A  Frightening  Experience 

Early  in  September  of  1 91 8, 1  was  sent  to  Park- 
ton,  N.C.  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  examine 
the  teeth  of  school  children.  I  only  worked  during 
school  hours.  One  afternoon  after  school,  I  went 
to  the  railroad  station  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  making  an  overnight  trip  to  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

"I  can't  get  you  to  Fayetteville  after  school  is 
closed  for  the  day,"  the  agent  said,  "but  I  can  get 
you  back  before  it  opens."  He  stated  further  that 
only  one  train  provided  passenger  service  and 
that  it  left  going  north,  before  school  closed,  but  on 
the  return  trip  it  arrived  before  school  opened. 
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I  told  him  that  I  had  worked  for  a  railroad  before  I 
studied  dentistry  and  asked  that,  as  a  special 
favor,  could  he  sell  me  a  ticket  to  ride  in  the 
caboose  of  the  freight  train  that  was  outside  mak- 
ing up  to  leave  for  Fayetteville. 

He  smiled  and  said,  "Standing  right  beside  you 
and  hearing  your  request  is  the  conductor  of  that 
train.  Ask  him." 

The  conductor,  who  was  studying  his  train 
orders,  glanced  at  me  and  said,  "Catch  us  as  we 
are  pulling  out,  and  I  will  see  what  we  can  do." 

I  followed  his  instructions  and  caught  the  ca- 
boose as  it  came  slowly  by.  Three  other  men  were 
with  the  conductor  inside.  The  train  was  picking 
up  speed  as  I  stood,  waiting  for  instructions. 

The  conductor  looked  directly  at  me  and  said, 
"Why  did  you  get  on  this  train?" 

"I  did  what  you  told  me  to  do,"  I  said. 

"I  thought  that  was  just  a  joke."  He  thought  for  a 
moment  and  continued,  "I  am  afraid  that  we  are 
both  in  big  trouble.  Don't  you  know  that  a  war  is 
going  on?  If  you  should  ride  with  us  to  Fayetteville, 
dressed  as  you  are,  and  then  get  off  with  this  train 
crew  you  might  be  detained  for  questioning  and  I 
could  be  asked  why  I  brought  you.  It  would  be  best 
that  you  leave  us  when  we  stop  at  Hope  Mills." 

"That  will  make  it  very  awkward  for  me,"  I  said. 
"I  don't  know  anyone  in  Hope  Mills  and  hitchhiking 
would  be  practically  impossible  now." 

"I  can  tell  you  what  you  might  do  if  you  will  do  it 
strictly  on  your  own,"  said  the  conductor.  "You 
could  go  up  the  track  until  you  reach  an  empty  car 
with  the  door  open.  Get  on  it,  and  at  Fayetteville, 
slip  out  unobserved  if  possible.  Federal  agents 
now  meet  all  freight  trains,  looking  for  tramps, 
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deserters,  and  spies.  If  you  should  be  picked  up, 
remember  you  are  on  your  own.  Do  not  involve 
me.  I  am  suggesting  this  just  to  help  you." 

I  accepted  the  plan  gratefully  and  when  we 
stopped  at  Hope  Mills,  I  climbed  in  a  car  with  an 
open  door.  Once  inside,  I  found  the  car  was  filled 
with  raw  pine  lumber  that  was  sticky  with  turpen- 
tine. There  was  hardly  any  room  between  the 
stacked  lumber. 

I  felt  the  train  move  under  me  as  I  realized  my 
mistake  and  at  the  same  time  saw  a  black  train- 
man close  the  door  and  latch  it. 

"Don't  shut  me  up  in  here,"  I  shouted. 

The  man  tried  hard  to  reach  the  latch,  but  the 
sloping  terrain  shortened  his  reach  and  he  said,  "I 
can't  reach  it,  but  I  will  let  you  out  when  we  get  to 
Fayetteville." 

"Be  sure  you  do,"  I  yelled,  "and  I  wll  have  a 
good  tip  for  you." 

"O.K."  I  heard.  "See  you  in  Fayetteville." 

But  when  we  arrived,  we  stopped  away  from  the 
city  at  the  freight  yard,  then  were  shifted  around 
quite  a  bit  and  finally  left  alone,  isolated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  yard.  I  could  tell  by  the  silence  that 
our  string  of  cars  might  be  in  for  a  long  wait  before 
being  picked  up  for  a  journey.  I  vividly  recalled 
that,  just  a  few  days  before,  I  had  read  of  a  man 
found  nearly  dead  locked  up  in  a  car  of  lumber  at  a 
shipbuilding  site  on  the  Pacific  Coasst.  He  had 
travelled  East  to  West  and  when  discovered,  was 
famished  and  dehydrated.  He  was  revived  and 
lived.  I  was  depressed  to  realize  that  I  was  locked 
up  exactly  as  he  had  been. 

By  10:00  P.M.  I  knew  that  the  man  who  tried  to 
reach  the  latch  that  imprisoned  me  had  become 
frightened  and  was  afraid  to  report  what  had  hap- 
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pened.  He  had  left  me  to  my  fate. 

I  yelled  off  and  on,  but  received  no  response  for 
my  efforts. 

Finally,  after  standing  and  listening  for  hours,  I 
heard  the  faint  sound  of  clanking  metal  in  the 
distance  and  as  it  became  louder,  I  knew  what  it 
was.  Two  men  were  checking  the  journal  boxes 
that  lubricate  axles.  I  waited  until  they  reached  my 
car,  then  shouted  as  loud  as  I  could,  "Help!  Help! 
Let  me  out  of  here!" 

"What  are  you  doing  in  there?" 

"Let  me  out  and  I  will  tell  you  everything." 

"We  are  not  letting  you  out,"  they  said,  "We 
don't  know  who  you  are.  We  are  going  to  get  the 
police  and  turn  you  over  to  them." 

They  were  gone  about  thirty  minutes  and  when 
they  returned,  there  were  two  policemen  and  a 
dozen  yard  men  with  them.  They  cracked  the  door 
open  and  worked  me  over  with  lanterns  and  flash- 
lights, then  let  me  out. 

I  told  them  everything. 

The  foreman  said,  "The  only  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  let  the  police  take  care  of  you  until  morning 
when  a  full  investigation  can  be  made." 

I  pleaded  with  them  to  let  me  go,  that  the  pub- 
licity would  be  very  harmful  to  me. 

"Who  are  your  folks  and  where  do  they  live?" 
the  foreman  asked. 

"My  brother-in-law  is  a  Methodist  minister,  Rev. 
W.F.  Craven,"  I  said.  "He  lives  at  the  top  of  Hay 
Street,  almost  out  in  the  country." 

"I  know  Mr.  Craven,"  one  of  the  men  said.  "I  am 
a  member  of  his  church." 

"Young  man,"  said  the  foreman,  "three  of  us 
are  going  to  take  you  to  see  your  folks  and  if  they 
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let  you  in,  we  will  leave  and  you  will  never  hear 
anything  more  about  this." 

They  took  me  directly  to  the  parsonage  and 
stopped  some  distance  from  the  house. 

"We  are  going  to  let  you  out,"  the  foreman  said, 
"but  you  will  be  covered  by  our  pistols.  Walk 
straight  to  the  front  door  and  ring  the  bell.  If  they  let 
you  in,  we  will  leave.  But  if  you  make  any  move  to 
escape,  it  might  be  your  last  move." 

I  went  as  ordered  and  rang  the  bell.  Soon  the 
porch  light  came  on  and  my  brother-in-law  came 
out  wearing  pajamas  and  exclaimed,  "Well 
Joseph!  What  brings  you  here  after  midnight?" 

"Brother  Wesley,"  I  said,  "I  can't  tell  you  now. 
There  are  three  men  in  that  car  out  there  who  are 
covering  me  with  pistols.  Please  do  as  I  say.  Greet 
me  with  some  show  of  affection  and  then  turn  and 
bow  and  wave  to  them  and  they  will  leave  as  we 
go  in  the  house.  Then  I  can  tell  you  everything." 

It  all  worked  out  perfectly,  and  as  we  were  going 
inside  we  heard  the  car  leaving.  While  eating 
some  food  and  drinking  some  milk,  I  told  them 
everything.  Despite  my  harrowing  experience,  I 
managed  to  get  some  sleep  and  at  9:00  A.M.  I 
was  back  in  Parkton,  N.C.  at  work  examing  the 
teeth  of  school  children. 

Now,  after  living  in  this  excellent  Methodist  Re- 
tirement Home  for  moee  than  four  years,  I  feel  that 
I  can  safely  tell  you  members  of  our  Creative 
Writing  Class  about  the  harrowing  experience 
that  happneed  to  me  sixty-four  years  ago. 
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Ink  Well  Robbins 

A  Home  Once  Lived  Here 

rosebuds  bursting  into  bloom.... babies  being 
born.... puppies  chasing  their  tails.... and  each 
other. ...  across  the  yard....  kittens  sleeping  on 
the  porch.... robins  nesting  in  the  maple  trees 
....  life. . . .  new  and  renewed. . . . 

loving. . . .  hard  working. . . .  youthful  parents 
....living  in  happiness.... of  young  love.... proud 
of  home  and  babies.... filled  with  the  glory.... of 
living. . . .  and  the  ecstasy  of  love. ...  the  thrill  of  ro- 
mance. . .  .this  is  a  HOME. . . . 

flowers  and  life.... beginning  as  always. ...to 
fade. ...  a  little. . . .  babies  almost  grown. . . .  puppies 
and  kittens.... now  great-grandparents.... house 
ringing  with  fun  of  youth.... music... laughter 
....this  is  a  HOME.... 

now.... roses.... long  since  faded  and  gone 
....babies  grown.... into  sturdy  young  men  and 
women.... with  families  of  their  own.... moved 
away  to  faraway  places.... love  knows  loneli- 
ness.... 

old  couple.... left  all  alone.... rocking  on  porch 
....nodding  drowsily. ...dreaming  of  long  ago 
....  now. . . .  house  needs  new  roof. . . .  yard  needs 
mowing. . .  .flower  beds  full  of  weeds. . . .  house  too 
quiet. ...youth  gone.... nothing  but  memories 
....special  ingredients  necessary.... for  happi- 
ness. . . .  gone  forever. . . .  beyond  recall. . . .  this  is  a 
HOME? 


No-me  Mosier 

God's  World  or  Man's? 

Robert  Browning  said: 
"God's  in  His  Heaven 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

Oh  no,  you  tell  me, 
That  poet  is  wrong. 
There's  war  and  its  miseries 
Of  suffering  and  death, 
And  famine  and  greed. 
There's  stealing  and  lying 
And  cursing  and  rape. 
For  evil  is  rampant 
The  world  is  not  right, 
The  devil's  in  power! 
All's  wrong  with  the  world. 

But  still  I  say, 
God's  in  His  Heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world. 
For  after  the  rest 
Of  winter,  comes  spring 
To  renew  all  of  life 
And  tell  of  His  love. 
Then  summer  and  fall 
With  harvest  abundant 
But  we  who  enjoy  it 
Must  share  it  with  all. 


I'll  look  beyond  earth 

To  the  heavens  above  me, 

Where  worlds  and  their  suns 

Hold  in  faultless  array. 

God's  world  is  all  right, 

It's  man's  world  that  is  wrong 

He  gave  us  this  planet 

And  made  us  as  gods 

With  power  to  choose 

The  right  or  the  wrong 

And  we,  in  conceit 

Have  blundered  and  fallen 

Refusing  to  admit 

We  have  chosen  amiss. 

Do  you  think  wrong 
will  win  out  in  the  end? 
That  God,  in  disgust, 
Will  leave  us  to  perish 
In  the  cauldron  of  hate 
That  man  has  been  brewing 
With  his  greed  and  his  fears? 
Is  His  patience  exhausted? 
Will  He  cast  us  aside 
For  refusing  to  listen 
To  His  words  of  love? 

Man  would,  it  is  true, 
That  is  what  we  deserve, 
But  not  God,  who  is  Love. 
We  may  hinder  His  progress 
But  not  change  the  result. 
With  patience  unending 
He  continues  to  woo  us 
To  His  way  of  life. 


God  IS  in  His  Heaven, 
He  still  rules  the  world. 
I'll  have  faith  in  His  goodness 
And  trust  in  His  love. 
He  is  waiting  for  you 
And  waiting  for  me, 
We  each  have  our  part 
In  helping  Him  make 
This  tired  and  discouraged 
Evil  and  unhappy  world 
Into  the  kind  of  place 
He  planned  it  to  be 
From  the  beginning. 


Mary  Auman 

Life's  Forest 

Pines  reach  for  the  sun  with  abandoned  flair, 

With  fresh  buds  unfurling  anew, 
Wafting  new  pollen  to  the  crisp  Spring  air, 

And  assaulting  the  unaccustomed  few. 

Broad  comfortable  trees,  at  home  among  stones, 
That  have  shed  their  ornaments  of  the  Fall, 

Now  erect,  with  their  bare  beautifully  sculptured 
bones 

Silhouetted  skyward  for  all. 

Winter  sleeping  trees  that  are  shouldering  below, 
With  cropped  leaves  and  branches  dead, 

That  mingled  with  the  soil  under  the  Winter  snow, 
To  nourish  seedlings  in  their  sheltered  bed. 
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Low  bushes,  unimpressive  until  they  flower, 
With  buds  of  delicate  hue, 
When  each  comes  to  its  own  special  shining  hour, 
And  adds  its  own  colors  anew. 

Hidden  away,  by  a  small  rough  stone, 
Is  found  a  week,  shy,  buffeted  flower, 

Sheltered  there  with  its  message  all  alone, 
In  its  simple,  earthy  bower. 

In  the  varied  forest,  each  lives  its  own  life, 
With  its  own  drives  but  respect  for  its  brother, 

Getting  strength  from  the  sun  and  from  Winter's 
strife, 

And  sheltering  and  nourishing  one  another. 
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NO  ME  MOSIER  S 11 0  W 

A  naughty  old  witch,  her  broomstick  set  high, 
Was  stirring  up  trouble  in  the  winter  sky. 

Her  crony,  the  Wind,  came  hop-skipping  by 
Together  they  danced  and  whirled  through  the 
sky 

She  emptied  her  sack,  he  blew  it  around 
Til  it  completely  covered  the  ground. 
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Next  day,  the  Sun  came  to  start  his  day's  run, 
He  scolded  the  pair  because  of  their  fun. 

"It's  true  you've  made  beauty  where  there  was 
none, 

And  children  will  coast  and  have  snow-fight  fun, 

But  backs  will  be  aching,  bones  broken,  too, 
With  cars  in  the  ditch,  just  because  of  you." 

So  he  glared  and  stared,  drove  away  the  pair, 
Turned  snow  to  puddles,  put  spring  in  the  air. 


Mary  Auman 

Through  the  Long  Day 

Through  the  long  day  I  have  been  busy 

Life's  hot  sun  too  bright  but  for  a  fleeting  glimpse 

As  evening  comes,  a  coolness  descends, 

A  breeze  from  nowhere  makes  me  shiver. 

But — just  as  it  slips  away, 

Life's  Sun  is  bigger — nearer. 

As  its  brightness  fades,  I  can  see  it's  true  shape. 

And,  even  as  it  passes  on  to  others, 

It  makes  rosy  the  gathering  clouds  fo  night. 
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Mae  Neely  Brothers 

"The  Trouble  With  Me" 

The  house  was  too  cold, 
The  children  were  too  noisy 
The  roast  burned  and  the  gas  was  too  low  in  the 
car. 

It  wasn't  the  furnace, 

The  children,  the  stove  nor  the  car 

It  was  me. 

The  Grocerman  was  a  harsh  talking  man, 

His  merchandise  was  too  high 

The  checker  was  too  slow 

it  wasn't  the  Grocerman,  it  wasn't  the  checker, 

It  was  me. 

The  seam  wasn't  sewed  straight, 
The  pattern  was  too  large 
The  color  was  atrocious,  the  fit  of  the  garment  was 
hideous 

It  wasn't  the  crooked  seam,  the  large  pattern,  the 

color  or 
The  fit  of  the  garment 
It  was  me. 

The  sermon  too  personal 

The  music  was  too  loud 

The  people  were  not  friendly 

It  was  not  the  minister,  the  music,  nor  the  lack  of 

friendliness 
By  the  people 
It  was  me. 
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Naomi  V.  Mosier 

They  Thought  We  Were  Gypsies 

Back  in  the  days  when  there  were  few  auto- 
mobiles, Grandfather  Van  Fleet  had  the  dream  of 
building  one.  Grandfather  and  his  son,  Elon, 
owned  a  machine  shop  and  in  back  of  the  shop 
was  a  foundry.  This  made  it  possible  for  him, 
when  he  had  perfectly  pictured  in  his  mind  the  car 
he  wanted  to  build,  to  actually  build  one  and  a 
small  eight  horse-power  run-about  was  made. 
This  was  the  second  automobile  in  Joliet,  Illinois. 

The  Grandfather  planned  how  he  could  im- 
prove the  car  and  a  second  one  was  built.  This 
was  a  touring  car. 

In  1904,  my  father  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
take  a  vacation  using  the  car.  There  were  no  such 
things  as  tourist  homes  or  motels  and  to  stay  in 
hotels  was  too  expensive.  If  they  just  had  a  tent, 
they  could  camp.  Dad  knew  the  kind  of  tent  he 
wanted,  but  it  could  not  be  bought.  He  wanted  one 
that  would  cover  the  car,  that  would  take  the  place 
of  tent  poles,  and  slant  toward  the  ground  on  one 
side  to  make  a  small  room.  Mom  had  a  Singer 
sewing  machine.  Yards  and  yards  of  canvas  was 
bought  and  Dad  and  Mom  went  to  work.  The  tent 
was  finished  and  two  ticks  were  made  to  be  filled 
with  straw  each  night  from  some  farmer's 
strawsack. 

A  box  was  packed  with  a  skillet,  a  coffee  pot,  a 
paid  for  water,  a  couple  of  cooking  pots,  knives, 
forks  and  spoons  and  pie  pans  to  be  used  as 
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dinner  plates.  A  piece  of  white  oil  cloth  was  the 
table  cloth.  All  boxes  and  suitcases  were  wrapped 
in  black  oil  cloth  and  pinned  together  with  black 
safety  pins. 

A  stove  was  needed.  Dad  took  a  gasoline  torch 
and  welded  a  gas  stove  burner  on  it.  About  a  yard 
above  the  burner  was  a  tank  that  would  hold  about 
a  quart  of  fuel.  On  this  one  burner  our  meals  were 
cooked.  Mom  soon  found  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
in  preparing  a  meal,  was  to  heat  a  large  pot  of 
water.  When  it  was  boiling,  the  potatoes  were 
placed  in  a  smaller  pot  and  were  brought  to  a  boil, 
then  set  on  the  ground  close  to  the  burner,  where 
they  would  continue  to  cook.  Coffee  was  made, 
then  set  by  the  burner,  vegetables  started  the 
same  way  and  the  last  to  cook  would  be  the  pork- 
chops  or  hamburger. 

Finally,  everything  was  ready.  All  camping 
equipment  was  packed  on  the  two  running 
boards. 

That  was  the  year  I  was  six  years  old.  Next  door 
to  us  lived  a  teenage  girl  and  she  was  invited  to  go 
with  us,  to  be  a  companion  for  me.  At  first,  her 
parents  were  doubtful  about  letting  he  go,  for 
Clara  had  not  been  feeling  too  well.  Her  mother 
agreed  that  she  could  go  on  one  condition,  that  we 
would  take  with  us  a  quart  of  tonic  that  was  sup- 
posed to  build  up  her  appetite  and  that  Clara 
would  promise  to  take  some  every  day.  Clara  took 
the  tonic  the  first  few  days  and  then  she  couldn't 
get  enough  to  eat  and  the  most  of  the  tonic  came 
back  home. 

Indiana  had  better  roads  than  Illinois.  They 
were  made  of  a  coarse  crushed  rock  with  a  top- 


ping  of  much  smaller  rock,  and  when  they  were  in  I 
good  condition,  made  a  smooth  riding  road.  Clara 
had  grandparents  and  aunts  and  uncles  in  a  little 
village  called  Kouts,  not  far  over  the  Indiana  line. 
There  we  planned  to  spend  the  first  night.  When 
we  reached  Kouts  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
we  did  not  find  Clara's  grandparents  or  aunts  at 
home.  They  did  not  know  we  were  coming.  One  of 
the  neighbors  said  that  Uncle  Harry,  who  was  a 
carpenter,  was  working  out  in  the  country  a  few 
miles.  Dad  thought  we  should  drive  out  the  road 
he  would  be  coming  home  on  and  find  a  place  to 
camp. 

A  mile  or  so  out  of  town,  we  found  an  old  log 
cabin  in  a  yard  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  owners  had 
recently  built  a  new  home  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
were  willing  we  should  camp  in  the  cabin  yard. 
Straw  could  be  had  from  a  stack  down  the  lane  a 
short  way.  Mom,  Clara  and  I  filled  the  ticks  while 
Dad  set  up  the  tent.  Soon  as  the  tent  was  up  the 
automobile  was  completely  out  of  sight.  Clara  and 
I  went  to  the  front  gate  to  watch  for  Uncle  Harry. 
Soon  she  saw  his  white  horse  and  buggy  coming 
over  the  hill.  She  ran  out  into  the  road,  waving  her 
arms  and  calling,  "Uncle  Harry,  Uncle  Harry, 
stop."  A  more  surprised  man  you  never  saw.  He 
pulled  the  horse  to  a  stop  and  said,  "Where  in 
tarnation  did  you  come  from?  And  how  did  you  get 
here?"  Clara  explained. 

Supper  must  have  been  eaten  in  a  hurry  that 
night,  for  it  wasn't  long  before  two  surry  loads  of 
relatives  arrived.  During  the  evening,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  stay  over  another  night  and  that 
they  would  furnish  a  picnic  dinner  the  next  day.  All 
they  asked  us  to  bring  was  the  little  one  burner 
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stove  for  them  to  use,  making  coffee.  We  ac- 
cepted the  invitation. 

Northern  Indiana  is  very  sandy  and  while  the 
main  roads  were  good,  the  back  country  roads 
were  very  hard  to  travel  when  they  were  dry.  The 
road  to  the  picnic  ground  was  soft  sand.  We  pulled 
out  of  our  camp  yard  and  started  up  the  little  hill 
and  part  way  up  the  hill  something  broke  and  the 
car  stalled.  Whatever  the  part  was,  it  had  given 
trouble  before  and  Dad  had  brought  along  a  spare 
part.  When  Dad  had  gotten  the  broken  part  off  and 
tried  to  put  the  new  piece  in  place,  he  found  it  was 
a  little  too  small  and  he  had  to  file  it  until  it  would 
slip  into  place.  Filing  a  hard  piece  of  steel  with  a 
hand  file  is  a  slow  job  and  he  worked  all  day  before 
he  got  it  to  fit. 

I  do  not  remember  where  we  went  next,  but  we 
were  headed  for  St.  Joe,  Michigan.  One  night  we 
couldn't  find  a  strawstack.  We  stopped  in  a  little 
village  and  enquired  as  to  where  we  might  find 
some  straw.  The  man  he  asked  said  he  didn't 
know  of  any,  as  they  didn't  raise  oats  or  wheat. 
Then  the  man  had  an  idea.  A  few  days  before  he 
had  cut  weeds  in  the  cemetery,  maybe  we  could 
use  them.  As  they  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing 
available,  weeds  it  had  to  be.  Dad  declared  they 
made  the  best  bed  we  had  on  the  trip,  for  they 
didn't  pack  down  as  the  straw  did,  but  stayed 
springy  all  night  long. 

I  do  not  remember  if  this  place  was  near  a  lake 
or  river  or  just  a  fine  view,  but  Dad  thought  it  would 
be  a  nice  place  to  camp.  He  learned  the  land 
belonged  to  a  resort  hotel,  but  we  were  left  down 
at  the  foot  and  Dad  walked  up.  A  half  an  hour 


passed,  then  an  hour  and  another  half  hour.  Mom 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  She  put  on  her  sunbonnet 
and  marched  up  the  hill.  She  found  Dad  seated  on 
the  porch,  feet  cocked  up  on  the  rail,  reading  a 
newspaper,  enjoying  himself.  The  man  he  had  to 
see  was  busy  and  he  had  been  told  to  wait. 

Mom  was  mad.  We  didn't  spend  the  night  there. 
The  night  we  were  near  St.  Joe,  we  had  trouble 
finding  a  place  to  camp,  because  there  were  mile 
after  mile  of  beautiful  estates.  Finally,  we  came  to 
a  modest  cottage  and  a  pasture  lot  across  the 
road.  Dad  went  to  the  door  and  knocked.  He 
asked  the  lady  who  came  to  the  door  if  we  might 
camp  in  the  pasture.  "Indeed  not,"  said  the  lady, 
"You  would  scare  my  cow  so  she  wouldn't  give 
any  milk."  Many  people  were  afraid  of  us  for  they 
thought  we  were  gypsies. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  we  would  have  to  go  into 
town  and  stay  at  a  hotel  and  that  cost  money.  A 
few  more  miles  down  the  road  we  came  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  washing  hanging  in  the  yard. 
Maybe  they  would  let  us  camp  in  a  corner  of  their 
big  yard.  And  they  did,  delighted  to  have  us.  The 
husband  was  sort  of  a  shiftless  chap,  who  would 
rather  talk  than  work.  The  mother  took  in  washing 
from  the  fine  estates  to  get  money  to  feed  the 
large  family  of  children.  The  Father  and  all  the 
children  came  around  to  watch  us  set  up  camp. 
When  he  saw  we  had  no  table  or  chairs,  he  sent 
the  children  to  the  barn  for  an  old  kichen  table  and 
chairs.  That  did  make  it  more  comfortable  than 
picknicking  on  the  ground. 

The  yards  here  were  on  a  high  bluff  above  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  beautiful  spot.  Two  or  j 
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three  lawns  beyond  us,  a  long  flight  of  steps  had 
been  built  down  to  the  water.  I  guess  they  were 
sort  of  community  steps,  for  we  were  told  if  we 
wanted  to  get  down  to  the  water,  it  was  all  right  to 
use  them. 

This  was  such  a  pleasant  place  and  the  folks 
seemed  so  happy  to  have  us,  that  we  stayed 
several  days.  Dad  enjoyed  fishing  and  we  all  went 
swimming.  Only  Dad  had  a  bathing  suit,  but  Mom 
allowed  us  to  put  on  a  soiled  dress,  pull  up  the 
back  of  the  skirt  between  our  legs  and  pin  it  to 
make  sort  of  a  bloomer  affair.  We  all  had  fun 
playing  in  the  water. 

We  were  gone  from  home  two  weeks  and  I 
doubt  if  we  had  driven  more  than  five  or  six 
hundred  miles.  Mom  wouldn't  let  Dad  drive  more 
than  thirty  five  miles  per  hour. 


Liz  eft e  Dunham 


"Rock  Haven" 

"Rock  Haven,"  that  was  the  name  of  our  Lo< 
cabin  in  the  country.  It  was  back  in  the  woods,  nJ 
telephones,  no  traffic,  very  rustic  inside  and  out, 
place  you  could  just  "let  go" — that  was  why  it  wa 
called  "haven,"  a  place  of  rest  and  safety.  It  wa 
built  high  on  a  high  range  of  rocks  which  wen 
hollow  and  in  the  rocks  was  a  creek  that  ran  b\ 
where  large  rocks  hung  over  into  the  creek  an< 
made  a  perfect  place  to  sit  on  and  fish.  The  com 
munity  around  was  called  "Hollow  Rock."  All  ui 
and  down  the  creek  the  most  beautiful  rhododen 
dron  grew  and  my  husband  would  not  let  me  cut  j 
blossom  even  for  the  table. 

There  was  quite  a  story  about  the  cabin  an< 
surrounding  area — So  many  years  before  it  wa: 
an  Indian  Camping  ground  and  my  son  love< 
hunting  for  arrowheads  and  Indian  relics.  He  ha< 
quite  a  large  collection  of  these.  Long  after  thi 
Indians  the  area  was  bought  by  a  wealthy  famil* 
who  had  a  grant  from  the  King  of  England.  Erwii 
Mills  for  whom  Grandaddy  worked,  owned  quite 
an  acerage.  The  YWCA  needed  land  for  a  cam| 
so  the  Mill  let  them  build  cottages  for  a  girls'  camf 
here.  It  was  very  nice  and  well  equipped  for  tha 
time.  Our  daughter  went  there  as  most  every  girl. 

Everyone  said  it  was  the  most  mountainous  site 
in  this  section.  The  creek  meandered  around 
turning  here  and  there  with  the  trees  and  rhodo 
dendron  hanging  over  the  creek  made  a  beautify 
picture.  The  man  who  built  the  place  built  a  dan 
with  a  water  wheel,  the  dam  ran  from  one  side  o 


the  creek  to  the  other.  He  had  planned  to  have  his 
own  lighting  system.  But  before  I  was  finished  the 
Public  Service  Co.  extended  electric  wires  in  that 
section — however  lights  were  not  installed  until 
we  bought  the  place.  The  dam  was  an  excellent 
place  to  fish  from,  a  place  to  get  a  suntan  and  a 
place  to  just  sit  and  dream. 

The  cabin  was  built  of  logs  by  the  spoiled  son  of 
the  Erwin  Mills  President  down  by  the  Neuse 
River  while  he  was  working  there.  When  he  was 
transferred  to  Durham  he  had  the  cabin  torn  down 
and  brought  to  Durham  on  flat  cars  and  rebuilt 
here.  He  furnished  the  cabin  with  antiques  and 
had  many  rough  parties  there.  He  died  while 
young  and  about  the  same  time  the  YWCA  gave 
up  the  camp.  The  Mill  gave  three  of  the  em- 
ployees the  privilege  of  using  the  camp.  We  were 
lucky  to  be  one  of  the  three.  We  had  many  happy 
times  there.  We  spent  weekends,  had  guests  for 
overnight  parties  in  summer  and  winter. 

Then  the  time  came  when  we  and  one  of  the 
other  couples  bought  the  place — we  chose  the  log 
cabin  acreage  on  which  there  was  a  farm  house 
where  a  family  lived  and  which  was  protection  for 
our  place,  there  still  were  many  breakins  by  young 
people  of  Durahm. 

The  antiques  disappeared  from  the  cabin — we 
know  who  got  them  as  we  saw  some  of  them  in  the 
homes  of  relatives. 

Going  back  to  the  cabin,  when  we  owned  it,  we 
liked  it  and  kept  it  rustic.  There  was  a  spacious 
living  room  where  there  was  a  large  fireplace  built 
of  white  rock  found  on  the  place,  it  heated  it  well. 
One  thing  that  was  left  in  the  cabin  and  quite  a 


conversation  piece  was  a  large  arm  chair  built  oi 
logs  on  which  two  people  could  sit  comfortably. 
We  called  it  the  King's  throne.  We  tried  at  one  time 
to  move  it  out  but  it  was  built  inside  and  was  to 
remain  there  always.  Everyone  had  to  take  turns 
sitting  on  it.  We  had  two  day  beds  in  the  living 
room  which  we  used  a  lot  of  sleeping.  There  was  a 
small  bedroom  where  we  had  two  double  decker 
beds.  We  had  a  desk,  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
living  room.  The  windows  in  the  whole  place  were 
covered  on  the  outside  with  heavy  wire  for  protec- 
tion from  break-ins.  We  also  had  a  small  kitchen 
with  nice  open  shelves  and  cabinets  beneath  the 
working  spaces.  We  had  a  new  electric  stove  and 
refrigerator.  Much  good  food  was  prepared  and 
cooked  here — one  convenience  was  the  window 
that  opened  to  the  porch.  We  removed  the  win- 
dows in  the  summer,  put  a  shelf  in  the  window  to 
hold  food  to  be  served  on  the  prch.  We  also  had  a 
sink  and  a  homemade  drainboard.  There  was 
only  cold  water  which  was  pumped  from  a  very 
good  spring  and  a  small  ladder  led  to  the  attic.  I 
think  the  most  enjoyable  spot  was  our  large  front 
porch.  It  was  well  screened  and  had  rustic  bani- 
sters and  here  one  could  see  the  creek  as  it 
flowed  by.  One  side  of  the  porch  was  our  dining 
area.  We  had  a  long  table  and  benches  on  each 
side  of  the  table  that  would  seat  12  comfortably. 
Most  of  our  Sundays  were  spent  there.  Our 
specialty  for  Sunday  dinner  was  fried  chicken.  I 
did  not  cook  it  inside  but  outside  on  a  small  char- 
coal bucket  in  a  large  frying  pan.  My  family 
thought  no  one  could  cook  chicken  like  I  did.  I  do 
not  think  I  deserved  any  skill,  but  it  was  cooking  it 
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fast  and  over  intense  charcoal  heat.  I  have  fried  as 
many  as  four  fryers  at  a  time.  I  did  this  while  others 
were  inside  getting  vegetables  and  the  tables 
ready. 

After  a  big  dinner  everyone  went  their  way, 
some  taking  a  nap  in  hammocks  in  the  yard,  some 
going  fishing,  play  cards  or  whatever  was  desired. 
One  dinner  comes  to  mind.  We  had  invited  our 
son-in-law's  friends  from  Raleigh  for  dinner.  After 
dinner  as  we  sat  on  the  porch,  we  suddenly  saw  a 
large  black  snake  hanging  from  a  tree  just  outside 
the  house.  We  paid  no  attention  to  it  as  we  were 
safely  inside  when  suddenly  it  left  the  tree  and 
disappeared  to  our  amazement  it  appeared  on  the 
porch.  You  have  never  heard  so  many  screams 
and  getting  up  in  chairs  and  tables.  Our  son-in-law 
ran  in,  got  the  poker  and  killed  him.  Then  one  day  I 
was  entertaining  my  Garden  Club  at  the  cabin.  A 
friend  and  I  went  out  early  to  freshen  up  the  cabin. 
My  friend  was  in  the  kitchen  and  I  was  running  the 
mop  over  the  floor  when  near  the  door  I  saw  a 
round  black  something.  I  looked  carefully  and  be- 
hold it  was  a  large  black  snake  all  curled  up.  I  was 
frightened  but  I  knew  if  I  let  my  friend  know  it  and 
the  girls  from  the  Garden  Club  found  out  about  it 
our  meeting  would  be  ruined  and  never  could  I 
have  another  Garden  Club  meeting  there.  Before 
they  had  all  looked  forward  to  meeting  there,  so  I 
held  my  breath  opened  the  door  and  pushed  the 
snake  out  into  the  yard.  Needless  to  say  the 
Garden  Club  never  knew  about  the  snake. 

Back  to  the  porch.  The  other  side  was  our  living 
area.  We  had  a  bench,  rustic  comfortable  chairs 
and  two  rocking  chairs  and  a  table  on  which  we 


placed  food  when  we  served  buffet  style,  hanging 
baskets  with  nature  ferns,  lamps  and  small 
ornaments. 

What  happy  beautiful  memories  I  have  of  the 
cabin.  While  the  whole  family  enjoyed  it,  our  dear 
Jack  loved  it  most  of  all.  It  was  he  who  finished  the 
floors,  built  the  patio  of  rock  and  found  on  the 
place,  planted  shrubs  in  the  front  and  planted 
azaleas,  iris  and  jonquils  in  the  back  of  the  house 
down  to  the  creek.  It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  place 
and  many  people  said  it  was  the  loveliest  spot 
around  Durham. 

Jack  had  many  parties  at  the  cabin.  They  were 
never  wild  parties  and  if  a  guest  became  unruly  he 
could  never  come  back.  The  cabin  was  to  be  his 
some  day  and  he  already  had  plans  to  enlarge 
and  modernize  it  and  live  there  but  also  his  death 
ended  that  and  also  much  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  cabin  by  the  family.  After  a  few  years  our 
daughter  and  children  moved  away  and  there  was 
no  one  to  enjoy  it  so  we  sold  the  farm  house  and 
acreage  but  kept  the  cabin  and  one  acre  sur- 
rounding it. 

A  lovely  family  bought  it,  remodeled  the  farm- 
house. One  afternoon  the  house  burned  down. 
The  owner  built  a  small  house  and  we  kept  the 
cabin  but  we  were  getting  older  and  it  was  be- 
coming a  burden,  so  we  sold  it  to  the  owner  of  the 
acreage.  We  have  missed  it  so  much,  the  children 
and  grandchildren  were  very  upset  because  we 
sold  it,  but  with  cabin  as  with  so  many  things  in 
mine  and  grandaddy's  life  we  are  left  with  happy 
happy  memories  only. 
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P.S.  There  are  so  many  things  I  have  left  untold. 
The  grandchildren  playing  in  the  creek  on  inner 
tubes,  the  horse  "Captin"  we  had  and  loved,  the 
cattle  we  raised,  Gran's  80th  surprise  birthday  we 
had  with  all  the  family  from  far  and  near  present. 
The  house  parties  we  had.  The  time  the  boys 
made  a  brunswick  stew  in  an  iron  pot  outside  and 
it  rained  and  they  had  to  bring  the  pot  in  and  put  in 
the  fireplace  and  finish  the  stew  there,  it  was 
delicious.  We  entertained  so  many  friends  there 
and  shared  with  them  our  happiness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  It  was  truly  a  "Haven"  of  rest, 
quiet  and  happiness  for  us  and  the  memories 
linger  on  for  all  the  family.  Some  of  the  family  will 
not  go  the  cabin  and  others  still  love  it  and  want  to 
go  out  and  renew  the  happy  memories  it  had 
given  all.  I  didn't  go  to  the  cabin  for  two  years  after 
Jack's  death  and  even  then  it  was  never  the  same 
to  me. 

We  were  fortunate  that  the  family  who  bought  it 
loved  it  like  we  did. 
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Evadna  Finley 

Everybody  Has  a  Papa 

Nellie  Grove  was  a  little  girl  about  five  years  old. 
She  lived  with  her  parents  on  a  farm  near  College 
Springs,  Iowa.  There  weren't  any  children  near  by 
so  she  entertained  herself  with  dolls,  her  play- 
house and  most  of  all  her  Maltese  cat,  affection- 
ately called  Mrs.  McCatty. 

One  day  Nellie  ran  to  the  house  all  excited.  Mrs. 
McCatty's  next  was  full  of  beautiful  new  kittens. 
"Mama,  Mama,"  she  called.  "Mrs.  McCatty  has 
five  new  babies!"  Her  mother  was  always  ready  to 
listen.  Nellie  continued,  "And  what  do  you  think? 
They  are  all  gray.  Two  are  darker  and  have  two 
white  feet.  How  come?" 

Her  mother  knew  she  was  on  the  spot  but  she 
quickly  gathered  her  wits  together  and  said, 
"Well,  sit  down  and  let  me  tell  you." 

Nellie  sat  down  and  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap 
with  anticipation.  Her  mother  started  by  saying, 
"You  have  a  Papa  and  I  have  Pa.  Mabel,  Nell's 
cousin  has  Uncle  Joe,  he's  her  Papa.  Everyone 
has  a  Papa,  and  Uncle  Tom,  that  big  Tom  cat  that 
prowls  around  once  in  a  while  is  Mrs.  McCatty's 
babies'  Papa.  You  notice  he  has  two  white  feet." 

"Oh,  my!"  Nellie  said  and  ran  out  to  play.  Her 
mother  ran  to  the  sink  and  breathed  a  prayer  to 
God.  "When  you  placed  that  precious  baby  in  my 
arms  I  didn't  realize  I  would  need  not  only  to  be 
mother,  but  teacher,  friend  and  need  a  lot  of 
Psychology.  Give  me  the  grace  to  meet  all  of 
these  needs." 
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Supper  time  came  and  as  soon  as  she  sat  down 
to  the  table  Nellie  piped  up  in  her  little  voice, 
"Papa,  Mrs.  McCatty  has  a  lot  of  new  babies.  Two 
have  white  feet  and  that's  because  Uncle  Tom  is 
their  Papa.  Mama  says  everybody  has  a  Papa." 

An  amused  look  went  over  her  Papa's  face.  He 
said,  'That's  nice."  The  subject  was  dropped.  My 
first  lesson  about  sex  had  been  a  success. 


Mary  Auman 

Growing  Prickles 

Not  long  ago,  it  happened  one  day. 

A  thorn  bush  was  transplanted  here. 
It  faced  the  new  environment  bravely. 

And  stretches  up  to  the  sun. 
I  meet  it  as  I  walk  along,  day  by  day, 

As  I  go  near  on  life's  rounds. 
From  its  new  homne,  it  gathers  green  strength, 

And  reached  straight  and  tall. 
Growing  more  prickles,  every  day, 

Higher  and  ever  higher, 
Now,  soon,  on  the  very  top  will  be 

A  beautiful  sprawl  of  bloom. 
Look  with  respect  and  enjoy  to  full, 

But  carefully  watch  for  prickles. 
Facing  the  new  staunchly,  may  develop  prickles 

In  the  most  gentle  of  souls. 
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J.V.  Turner 

Am  I  Crazy? 

Sometimes  I  see  faces  in  the 

queeret  kind  of  places. 
It  really  sounds  quite  silly  but  it's  true. 
And  I  wonder,  when  I'm  seeing 

some  semblance  of  a  being, 
If  other  people  sometime  see  them  too. 

For  instance,  there  comes  stealing 
say  from  markings  on  the  ceiling, 

A  mouth,  a  nose,  and  then  a  pair  of  eyes. 

And  yet  these  come,  emerging 
without  the  slightest  urging, 

So  subtly  that  it  causes  no  surprise. 

Of  course  these  phantom  creatures 
have  quite  misshapen  features; 

The  faces,  I  must  say,  are  seldom  fair. 

the  chin  may  be  receding  and  the 
eyes  are  often  needing 

Some  added  touching  to  relieve  the  stare. 

But  since  no  artist  sketched  them 
and  imagination  fetched  them, 

I  think  it  best  to  simply  let  them  be! 

Where  others  in  the  viewing 
a  kindness  may  be  doing 

In  proving  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  me. 


A/o-me  Mosier 


The  Unexpected. 

The  doctor's  questing  fingers 
kept  going  back  to  that  breast. 
At  last  he  said, 

"I  never  felt  that  before. 
You  had  better  see  a  surgeon." 

Across  the  court  in  the  surgeon's  office, 

he,  too,  explored,  then  said. 
"You  had  better  have  an  operation." 

"Nurse,  call  the  hospital  for  a  room." 
"You  will  go  in  Monday  morning." 

Monday  morning!  Monday  morning! 
A  few  tense  days  to  live  with  uncertainty, 
imagining  the  worst, 
Time  to  pack  a  suitcase, 
to  call  a  close  friend  or  two, 
to  write  letters  to  far  away  family, 
time  to  pray 
,  And  ask  God's  guidance 
for  the  surgeon's  hands. 


Recovery. 

Slowly  consciousness  returned. 

"I'm  cold,  so  cold." 
I  must  have  spoken  it  aloud 

for  instantly, 
A  nurse  was  by  my  side. 
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"You  are  all  right, 
You  are  doing  fine." 
she  said. 
Back  in  the  hospital  room 
I  dozed  and  woke  and  dozed  again 
the  long  night  through. 
Exploring  fingers  found  a  side  wrapped  in  bandage 
but  flat  as  a  young  boy's  chest. 
It  didn't  hurt, 
but  Oh!  my  aching  back! 
Next  morning,  the  surgeon  entered, 

Smiling, 
"Well,  we  got  it  all, 
it  was  malignant 
but  it  had  not  spread." 
"Would  it  be  all  right  to  sit  up 
to  change  the  position  of  my  back? 
It  hurts  so  much." 
"Of  course,  get  up  if  you  like." 
He  was  hardly  out  of  the  room 
when  I  was  on  my  feet 
and  making  my  way  to  a  chair 
in  the  corner. 
One  can't  let  a  little  old  lump 
take  all  the  starch  out  of  one. 


Murrell  Ed  I'm 


September 

September 
Remember 
Apples  ripening 
Smell  inviting 
Cooler  breezes 
Hints  of  freezes 
Trees  in  color 
Skies  seem  bluer 
Nuts  are  falling 
Squirrels  are  hunting 
Sun  seems  brighter 
Hearts  are  lighter 
School  bells  ringing 
Children  singing 
Remember? 
September 
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Murrel  Edlin 

What  am  I? 

What  am  I? 

An  old  woman  past  ninety  five 

Who  wonders  why  she  is  still  alive 

With  stooped  shoulders,  with  hair  that  is  white 

With  feet  that  shuffle,  with  failing  sight 

Who  am  I? 

A  woman  who  still  has  her  pride 
Who  will  not  lay  her  dreams  aside 
Who  will  not  listen  to  ceaseless  chatter 
About  people  or  things  that  do  not  matter 
A  woman  who  in  her  heart  may  say 
I  hope  I  can  help  someone  today 
Put  it  altogether  and  you  may  see 
A  tired  old  woman  that  I  call  me. 


J.V.  Turner 


Finale 

Come:  Let  the  end  as  the  beginning  be 

A  call  as  from  a  friend  who  beckons  me; 

And  may  I  find  the  sailing  at  its  best 

When  wind  and  current  both  are  drifting  west. 

What  if  I  make  that  port  of  no  return 

And  silently  secure  my  anchor  there; 

It  may  be  that  only  thus  I  learn 

That  death  itself  is  but  an  answered  prayer 

In  which  the  restless  soul  shall  find 

That  peach  for  which  in  life  it  sought: 

A  surcease  for  the  troubles  mind 

And  rest  from  all  the  battles  fought. 

Then  let  me  not  approach  with  fear  and  dread 
That  last  appointment  I  must  surely  keep; 
But  may  I  go  as  one  who  goes  to  bed? 
Knowing  there  must  come  a  time  for  sleep. 
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